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LAI DU LECHEOR: A REINTERPRETATION 
By Mortimer J. Donovan 


AurHoucH there is agreement that Lai du Lecheor offers at least a “cynical 
analysis of sentiment in men,”! the precise literary form of this short poem 
has been disputed. Often taken for a fabliau, it includes in its 124 verses 
a prologue resembling that of a Breton lay, then a lay-within-a-lay— 
relating how the Lay of the Lecher was composed—and finally an epilogue: 
a) Each year on the feast of St. Pantaleon the most distinguished of the 
Breton nobility assemble in their best attire to honor the saint. In the 
presence of ladies and clerics, each knight relates any amorous adventure 
which happened to him during the year previous. From this adventure a 
lay is then composed in communal fashion and named after the person 
taking part in it. Then the lay, which relates only the truth, is carried 
abroad by minstrels, who render it with harp, viol and rote in every land. 
b) One particular year the Bretons, after leaving Church, assembled in 
accordance with their custom and took their places on a hillside so as to 
hear better. Then they came forward individually, told their adventures 
and tried to choose the best. During their judging, however, eight noble, 
courteous ladies sat apart, “de Bretaigne la flors.” One of them asked, “Why 
do men make much of us, go off on adventures, engage in tournaments, 
dress extravagantly and appear noble and pleasant?” Her answer was, 
“For one thing, not for our beauty, but for the enjoyment of the membrum 
pudendum.”’ She and the seven others then composed a lay in communal 
fashion, “‘courtois et bon,” on the subject of what attracts knights to ladies. 
When the others on the hillside heard the singing, they stopped the competi- 
tion and at once joined in. c) The lyric lay which the entire group of Bre- 
tons composed is known as the ‘“‘Lay of the Lecher.” In the present narra- 
tive lay it is not recalled by its alternate title because the author finds it 
difficult to use so undignified a word; he does not want to be misjudged. 

In the third edition of Karl Warnke’s Die Lais der Marie de France, Lai 
du Lecheor is simply listed with anonymous Old French Breton lays,? but 
nothing is said of its distinctive contents, probably because Warnke like 
others was satisfied to accept Gaston Paris’ statement denying that the 
poem explains how narrative lays were first derived: “L’introduction de ce 
lai est fort curieuse pour la maniére dont on se représentait au XII° siécle 
la production de la poésie traditionnelle bretonne: naturellement il ne faut 
pas lui accorder d’autre importance” (page 64). With this interpretation 
J. D. Bruce agrees: 


This so-called lai is merely a cynical joke on the true source of inspiration in chiv- 
alry—too gross for repetition. I cannot take seriously, either, its introduction—as 


1. Walter H. French, Essays on King Horn (Ithaca, N. Y., 1940), p. 6. In this article 
references are made to the text of Lai du Lecheor, ed. Gaston Paris, Romania, VIII 
(1879), 64-66. 

2. Bibliotheca Normannica, 3rd ed. (Halle, 1925), III, xxxvii. Quotations here- 
after are from this third edition. 
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G. Paris and Warnke have done—which tells us that on St. Pantelion’s day people 
used to assemble in honor of the saint and the men would recount adventures of 
love and knighthood, whilst the ladies listened to them. The adventure which 
pleased them most was turned into a lay by the company. This, however, is evi- 
dently a piquant invention, and nothing more, to introduce with mock seriousness 
the vulgar joke that follows. There is no reason to imagine that anyone in France 
or elsewhere ever imagined that Breton lays really came into existence in this 
manner.’ 


Lucien Foulet, however, is attracted less by the vulgar joke in the poem 
than by the anonymous author’s mock seriousness and, without detailing 
reasons, finds in the ‘‘badinage ingénieux”’ a trace of literary satire.‘ This, 
it can be shown, becomes more striking with a re-examination of the open- 
ing passage, which has been badly misread. 

To know why the feast of St. Pantaleon should become the occasion for 
composing a Breton lay, communal style, is vital for an understanding of 
the poem. Foulet sees in the saint’s name only a “facétie de plus” (page 
54); and Ernest Brugger concludes that the saint’s feast, coming in July, 
“‘passt sehr gut fiir einer der Hoffeste; denn diese fallen fast alic in die 
schéne Jahreszeit.’’® Neither points out that the feast of St. Pantaleon 
would be most suitable for a parodist of the Breton lay to mention in his 
setting, for, according to medieval tradition, this day was never to be dese- 
crated, certainly not by vulgar storytelling. The medieval reader remem- 
bered only too well that, in contempt of custom and the pleas of his neigh- 
bors, a well-intentioned farmer had harvested a crop on this day and in 
consequence had suffered the wrath of heaven: 


Vespertino vero tempore, dum jam revertit, quasi rebus consuluisset, statueret, 
ecce, in medio itinere fulgurei ignium globi, cum ingenti tonitruo in vehiculum 
redeuntis illati, illud cum messe ac jumentis concremarunt, ut nulla combustorum 
vestigia remanerent. Quae res dum praefatis accolis, qui ei divinam ultionem pro- 
ficiscenti imprecati fuerant, divulgata innotuit, majori devotione circa beatum 
Pantaleonem profecerunt, ejusque festivitatis celebritatem Dominicae diei aequalem 
habendam statuerunt.® 


In the parody, when the Bretons compose a lay about “love,” actually 
about lechery, on a feast day never to be desecrated, even by necessary 
manual labor, the parodist at once reaches the heights of irony; and his 
reader thinks of those feast days in the lays and longer romances when 
knightly heroes go off on adventures—of Pentecost, the day when Desirré, 
after a tiring search, discovers his amie; of the vigil of the Feast of St. 
John, when the prince in Lai de l’Espine lies awake at the Perilous Ford; of 


3. The Evolution of Arthurian Romance from the Beginnings down to the Year 1300 
(Gottingen and Baltimore, 1923), II, 183. 

4. ‘Marie de France et les lais bretons,’’ ZRP, XXIX (1905), 53-54. 

5. “Ueber die Bedeutung von Bretagne, Breton,’? ZRP, XX (1898), 115, n. 45. 

6. As related in Acta Sanctorum quotquot Orbe Coluntur, ... (Bollandist Society 
of Brussels, 1643-1925), July, VI, 425, col. 2. 
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Lai du Cor and its settir g at Easter; and of Lai du Mantel, also set at Pente- 
cost. Recalling the setting of other narrative lays, the reader, to appreciate 
the parody, has only to “supply knowledge of the model. He must hold 
up the model, and the author [of the parody] will furnish him with a dis- 
torted reflection of it.’” 

The effect of rereading Lai du Lecheor as a parody is partly immediate 
and partly cumulative as one looks for such features of the Breton lay as 
might be expected in a satirical treatment of the form. Whereas, in the 
opening verses of Guigemar, Marie de France asks the reader to take on 
faith the accuracy of ‘‘Les contes que jo sai verais/dunt li Bretun unt fait 
les lais” (vv. 19-20), the reader of Lai du Lecheor is privileged to follow 
the development of a lay from the time when the adventure is first related 
to the final release of a freshly composed lay to the waiting Breton story- 
tellers. These, as it happens, are assembled on a hill, so that they can hear 
everything, good or bad, and repeat faithfully what they hear. No longer 
does the reader have to wish vainly for a source less vague than Marie’s 
familiar one: 


Des lais pensai qu’oiz aveie. 

Ne dutai pas, bien le saveie, 

que pur remembrance les firent 

des aventures qu’il oirent 

cil ki primes les comencierent 

e ki avant les enveierent. (Prologue: vv. 33-38.) 


In fact, by the beginning of the thirteenth century or thereabouts, when 
Lai du Lecheor was already written, the claim that the Breton lay originates 
in a narrative version of a lyric lay must have been accepted less as a con- 
ventional opening than as a tongue-in-cheek reminder that the story is old 
and bound to be good. Thus, the author of the playful but dignified Lai 
de l’Espervier,’ plainly a fabliau, but introduced as a Breton lay, playfully 
asserts that he has heard only the old conte version of the lay: 


Cest aventure si fu voire: 

Avoir le doit on en memoire; 

Tot ensi avint, ce dit l’on: 

Le lays de l’espervier a non, 

Qui tres bien fait a remembrer. 

Le conte en ai oi conter, 

Mes onques n’er oi la note 

En harpe fere ne en rote. (Vv. 225-232.) 


The double title given to Breton lays also affords in Lai du Lecheor an 
amusing opportunity for a thrust. In Marie de France this stylistic device 
occurs more than once, especially if a translation of the first title is vital 
for an understanding of the text: 


7. David Worcester, The Art of Satire (Cambridge, Mass., 1940), p. 42. 
8. Ed. Gaston Paris, Romania, VII (1878), 1-21. 
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Bisclavret a nun en Bretan, 
Garulf l’apelent li Norman. (Bisclavret, vv. 3-4.) 


L’Aiistic a nun, ceo m’est vis, 

si l’apelent en lur pais; 

ceo est russignol en Franceis 

e nihtegale en dreit Engleis. (Aiistic, vv. 3-6.) 


‘Le Chaitivel’ l’apele hum 
e si i a plusurs de cels 
ki l’apelent ‘Les Quatre Doels.’ (Chaitivel, vv. 6-8.) 


‘Gotelef’ l’apelent Engleis, 
‘Chievrefueil’ le nument Franceis. (Chievrefueil, vv. 115-116.) 


Realizing, however, the extreme danger of spelling out the first title and 
feeling that ‘‘the lay of the lecher” goes as far as propriety allows, the paro- 
dist ends briefly, ‘“Ne voil pas dire le droit non,/C’on nu me tort a mespri- 
son.” To say more would be to lose the advantage of both a euphemism and 
the carefully planned brevity which not only characterizes his work 
throughout but also recalls the comparable brevity and narrative simplicity 
of the twelve narrative lays of Marie de France and the anonymous lays 
which followed under her inspiration. 

It is possible next to tell whether the parody intends to criticize the treat- 
ment of love in the narrative lays alone, and not elsewhere in courtly ro- 
mance, and to go even further. No one will deny that Lai du Lecheor is a 
“eynical analysis of sentiment in men,’’ but to stop here and ignore the 
parodist’s conscious attempt to copy stylistic features of the Breton lay is 
to miss the obvious in his “gentle” but dignified misrepresentation. Yet he 
must have had in mind certain anonymous narrative lays more than the 
so-called twelve originals. The latter, one would agree, present love seri- 
ously and inoffensively as “le sentiment naturel, naif et spontané, . . . exal- 
tant les courages, poussant aux exploits héroiques et aux sacrifices su- 
blimes, mais aussi aux crimes les plus abominables.’® Although Marie de 
France is amused in Chaitivel by the casuistry of love, she differs from 
writers following the tradition of courtly love when she tolerates adulterous 
love in only one instance, when the woman has been forced into marriage 
with an ill-natured husband.!° 

The specific narrative lays which the parodist contemplates must then 
be found among the later anonymous lays. While in their treatment of love 
Desirré, Graelent, Guingamor, Doon, Melion, Epine and Tydorel would be 
only slightly less orthodox than the poems of Marie de France, certain 
others, Espervier, Aristote, Cor, Mantel, as fabliaux should, treat the physi- 


9. Ernest Hoepfiner, Auz origines de la nouvelle francaise (Oxford, 1939), p. 20. 
For a fuller discussion see Emil Schidtt, L’amour et les amoureuz dans les lais de Marie 
de France (Lund, 1889). 

10. Hoepffner, ibid. 
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cal side of human love simply to provoke laughter. In Espervier, for example, 
emphasis falls on the skillful escape of an adulterer from an angry husband’s 
revenge, and love as a “sentiment naturel’ gives way to what the parodist 
would be satisfied to consider mere lechery. Cor and Mantel could also be 
mentioned, as probably could others now lost, to lengthen the list of fabliaux 
framed as Breton lays but lacking their dignified treatment of human love. 
These, rather than the twelve poems of Marie de France, suggest themselves 
as the parodist’s target. 

Other poems of the time framed as Breton lays treat love differently: 
1) short didactic poems about love, Lai del Trot, Oiselet, Conseil, and 
Ombre; and 2) the so-called historical lays, of whic O.F. Lai d’Haveloc is 
representative, although, judging from titles in the recently noted Shrews- 
bury MS. VII, f. 200—Rey Mabun, Le Rey March, Le Rey Pepyn, Le Rey 
Richard, Le Rey Aaron™—there were other examples now lost. In neither 
of these “derivatives” of the Breton lay, which merely trade on the popu- 
larity of the original form, is human love reduced, as it is in Lai du Lecheor, 
to its lowest physical level. Love in the didactic lays is the same force as 
that which ennobles the great romances. If Haveloc really is representative, 
it may also be concluded that the historical lays, which treat love only 
incidentally and are concerned more with glorifying an epic-like hero, cannot 
be intended in the parody. By a process of exclusion, when these two deriv- 
ative forms are considered and rejected, only “elevated” examples of 
fabliaux framed as Breton lays remain; and, in these, love does add up to 
lechery. 

Such fabliaux appeared when changes in emphasis were occurring within 
the Breton lay. These were what the Breton lay had become, the terminus 
ad quem, after the discovery, by imitators of Marie de France, of a solid 
advantage in calling any short poem a Breton lay, regardless of its contents. 
Although didactic and historical lays must have developed concurrently 
with such fabliaux, they deviate less from the original narrative lay from 
the standpoint of seriousness and so offer smaller opportunity to the paro- 
dist, who, we may be sure, is attacking the Breton lay in its present state 
and in its weakest examples. “The irony of revolt,’’ according to Professor 
Lowes, “lies in the inability of the new to remain the new for more than a 
fleeting moment. The less commonplace it is, the more eagerly it is seized 
upon, and the more swiftly and surely worn trite. The cliché is merely the 
sometime novel, that has been loved not wisely but too well.” By the 
time Lai du Lecheor was written, the Breton lay was no longer new. In its 
meaner examples physical love is represented outside marriage at an hour 
when the Church was pronouncing on this very topic.” Still not the least 

11. Georgine H. Brereton, ‘‘A Thirteenth-Century List of French Lays and Other 
Narrative Poems,’’? MLR, XLV (1950), 40-45. 

12. John Livingston Lowes, Convention and Revolt in Poetry (Boston and New 
York, 1919), pp. 145-146. 


13. For a discussion of the attitude of the Church toward courtly love, see Alexan- 
der J. Denomy, The Heresy of Courtly Love (New York, 1947), pp. 33-40. 
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of the reasons for the parody may be stylistic, to include the conventional 
prologue and epilogue with their sober and repeated assertions—now worn 
thin and demanding the parodist’s “proof”—that the story is true and is 
based on an actual lyric version. The parodist’s attack is as much to be 
expected as a contemporary’s, which in Lai d’Ignaure finds the symbolic 
style of Marie de France less effective communication than speaking, not 
oscurement, but directly: 


Sens est perdus, ki est couvers; 
Cis k’est moustres et descouvers 
Puet en auchum liu semenchier. (Vv. 10-12.) 


University of Notre Dame 


14. Ed. Rita Le Jeune (Brussels, 1938), pp. 45-63. Symbolism in the lays of Marie 
de France is discussed in S. Foster Damon, ‘‘Marie de France: Psychologist of Courtly 
Love,’? PMLA, XLIV (1929), 968-996; Leo Spitzer, ‘“Marie de France—Dichterin 
von Problemmirchen,’’ ZRP, L(1930), 29-67, and ‘“The Prologue to the Lais of Marie 
de France and Medieval Poetics,’? MP, XLI (1943), 96-102; also Friedrich Schiirr, 
‘‘Komposition und Symbolik in den Lais der Marie de France,” ZRP, L(1930), 556- 
582; and D. W. Robertson, Jr., ‘““Marie de France, ‘Lais,’ Prologue 13-16,’”’ MLN, 
LXIV (1949), 336-338. 
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BARON DE GAUFRIDI’S REFUTATION OF 
DIDEROT’S PENSEES PHILOSOPHIQUES 


By Robert Niklaus 


THE SIGNIFICANCE of Diderot’s Pensées philosophiques (1745) in the history 
of polemical writings in the middle and latter half of the eighteenth century 
has been justly assessed by M. Franco Venturi in his informative Jeunesse 
de Diderot de 1713 & 1753' but there are still a few pages to fill in. 

The Pensées, appearing without name of author or publisher, condemned 
to be burnt by the Parliament of Paris, were, nevertheless, frequently re- 
printed, running to a greater number of editions than is generally known.* 
The remarkable vitality of this, Diderot’s first original contribution to 
French letters, is shown also by the number of refutations to which it gave 
rise. These refutations have today only an historical interest: but they do 
reveal the immediate impact of the Pensées on Diderot’s generation, and 
illuminate an important aspect of the polemical conflict of his age. 

From the number of editions printed, from the varying sources of the 
numerous refutations, can be deduced the fact that throughout the second 
half of the eighteenth century, the Pensées were appreciated, quoted, dis- 
cussed and severely criticized by men of different nationalities and religions. 
Only late in the century are the attacks against this small philosophical 
treatise leveled against Diderot himself: and at this time only do they re- 
flect personal antagonisms matured with the passing years, based on a con- 
ception of Diderot as the embodiment of the new age of enlightenment. 

It would be impossible to understand contemporary interest in the Pen- 
sées without reference to the stream of clandestine literature, mainly in 
manuscript form, which prepared its way.* But their peculiar success is 
still more certainly due to their intrinsic merit, derived partly from the 
dynamism of their author, partly from a style so good that even their 
refuters admit it. 

The undoubted seduction exercised by the Pensées over the minds of 
contemporary thinkers is in some measure attributable to their form. 
Diderot made the setting down of detached thoughts once more a fashion- 
able literary genre; but none of his many imitators or refuters captured the 

1. Translated from the Italian by Juliette Bertrand (Paris: Albert Skira, 1939). 

2. See Denis Diderot, Pensées philosophiques, ed. by R. Niklaus, Coll. ‘““Textes 
Littéraires Francais’? (Geneva: E. Droz; Lille: F. Giard, 1950), pp. 47-55. To the 
editions listed should be added three others, the first brought to our notice by J. 
Pommier, the last two by R. A. Leigh. The first lies somewhere between the pre- 
original and what is generally considered as the editio princeps. (It is in M. Pommier’s 
private collection.) The second is closely akin to Etrennes des Esprits Forts (Edin- 
burgh University Library). The third is to be found in a rare edition of Diderot’s 
complete works published in 1772 (National Library of Scotland). 

3. Cf. Ira O. Wade, The Clandestine Organization and Diffusion of Philosophic 


Ideas in France from 1700 to 1760 (Princeton University Press; Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1938), pp. 99, 262, 274, 275, etc. 
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secret of his success: that there is an organic unity underlying the disparate 
elements of the work. 

The Pensées achieve their logical sequence through an implicit dialogue, 
and those writers who have restricted themselves through pedantry to a 
point by point analysis, or a stressing of verbal contradictions, have thereby 
failed to perceive their essential unity. They have, moreover, taken great 
pains to admit their literary inferiority to the author of the Pensées, while 
remaining unaware of their i:tellectual failure to understand the real issues 
at stake and the implications of Diderot’s argument, whereas readers in 
general sympathy with Diderot’s conception of life have found little diffi- 
culty in interpreting the Pensées and relating the ideas expressed to their 
author’s main purpose.‘ 

In his analysis of eighteenth-century criticism of the work, M. Venturi 
has dealt with all the full length refutations with one striking omission: the 
Réfutation des Pensées philosophiques par les seules lumiéres de la raison et 
les principes de la saine philosophie. This work is referred to in the M émoires 
pour V Histoire des Sciences et des Beaux Arts, more commonly known as 
the Journal de Trévoux (December 1751, page 2655), as follows: 


De Marseille. On débite ici un livre intitulé Réfutation des pensées philosophiques 
par les seules lumiéres de la raison et les principes de la saine philosophie. L’Auteur, 
M. le Baron de Gauffridi est bien louable de consacrer son loisir & ses lumiéres & 
la défense de la Religion & du bon sens indignement outragés dans les pensées 
philosophiques. Si son ouvrage nous tombe entre les mains, nous en rendrons compte 
dans nos mémoires (Mossi, in-12.). 


It is also mentioned in the Bibliotheque Annuelle et Universelle (III, 151) 
where the Amsterdam edition in-8 by ‘“‘Welstin et Smith” is indicated, and 
in the Journal des Savants (June 1752, page 441) where we read: “par M. 
le Baron de Gaufridi, Amsterdam, chez Welstin [sic] & Smith Libraires, 
1750, in-8.”” M. Venturi failed to find the work in spite of exhaustive en- 
quiries. ‘‘Nous l’avons fait chercher inutilement dans de nombreuses biblio- 
théques de la France méridionale (Bibliothéque Méjanes 4 Aix, bibliothé- 
ques de Carpentras, Marseille, Arles),” he states.5 A copy, however, is to 
be found in the Bibliothéque Nationale (R. 46047). The title page has been 
transcribed as follows: 


REFUTATION / DES PENSEES PHILOSOPHIQUES, /PAR / LES SEULES 
LUMIERES / DE LA RAISON, / ET/LES PRINCIPES / DE LA / SAINE 
PHILOSOPHIE. / A Amsterdam, / Chez les WERTIN & SMITH, Libraires. / 
M.DCC.L. 


This small volume, an in-12 of 6 folios + 216 pages, does not figure in any of 
the usual catalogues. It is bound with a copy of a rare edition of the Pensées 
4. Cf. Turgot, @uvres (G. Schelle, Alcan, 1913) I, 87-97. ‘‘Réflexions sur un livre 


intitulé: Pensées philosophiques’”’ (1746). 
5. Op. cit., pp. 365-366. 
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philosophiques, which first came to our notice through the photographical 
catalogue of anonymous works.® 

Prior to the publication of this refutation, only those of the Protestants 
Polier de Bottens and Formey had appeared. All three refutations show the 
same format. A text of the Pensées is given, with the refutations on each 
opposite page. A comparison of the texts presented by Polier and Formey 
indicates that they are identical.’ It is probable that Formey simply made 
use of the text already available to him in Polier’s work. Gaufridi’s text of 
the Pensées is particularly interesting in that it is clearly not based on 
that of Polier or Formey, even though Gaufridi was aware of previous 
refutations since he writes in his preface: “. . . devancé dans la carriére par 
des Concurrens rédoutables, d’ailleurs par la supériorité de leurs forces. 
Mais qu’y faire? Je glanerai aprés eux’’; nor is it taken from any specific 
edition of the Pensées previously published. 

In Gaufridi’s refutation the text of Diderot is on the whole faithfully 
reproduced, probably from the first edition, since none of the faults of the 
subsequent editions are present. Variant readings have been listed in an 
article contributed to the John Rylands Bulletin (October-November 1941, 
pages 141-148). They do not affect the meaning of the original text. Dide- 
rot’s pensées 32, 37, 39, 49, 52, 53, 54 have been omitted, and consequently 
stand unrefuted; and pensée 43 has been cut. The numbering of the pensées 
has therefore undergone some slight modification. The edition has many 
misprints, e.g. réprobatoin for réprobation (Preface), and minor blemishes. 
The name of the author does not appear on the title page nor anywhere 
else in the book and nothing is known of the Baron de Gaufridi to whom the 
Journal de Trévoux, the Bibliotheque Annuelle et Universelle, and the Journal 
des Savants all attribute the work. 

In his preface, Gaufridi justifies his work in these terms: “‘Je crus trouver 
dans la considération du Bien public, le moien sar d’unir l’agréable a 
lutile,” and speaks of the “‘tribut tardif de son loisir.”” He confesses, without 
false modesty, that he is perhaps ill equipped from the literary as well as 
from the theological standpoint. The most striking feature of his introduc- 
tory remarks lies in his appreciation of the stylistic excellence of the book 
he wishes to refute, and his full realization of the importance of its dialectic. 
He recognizes the intelligence and brilliance of the anonymous writer of 
the Pensées whom, we feel, he is not far from taking to be Voltaire himself. 
“Ce n’est pas que l’Autheur soit méconnoissable. Ses armes le font aisément 
distinguer; elles sont brillantes, & pour manquer de bonne foi, il ne manque 
point d’esprit.”? Gaufridi seems very anxious to excuse his own literary 

6. This edition of the Pensées in 72 pages (B. N., R. 46046) is listed in Tchemer- 
zine’s Bibliography, and is not to be identified with another edition in 76 pages which 
bears the same imprint: Aux Indes, Chez Bedihulgemale, M.DCCXLVIII (B. N., 


45637). 
7. See John Rylands Bulletin, Oct-Nov. 1941, pp. 141-148. 
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inadequacy. The following is worthy of quotation for it explains both the 
success of the Pensées and the failure of their refuters: 


Il eut été moralement impossible d’atteindre 4 la concision de l’Auteur. Un stile 
vif, & serré n’est pas toujours propre 4 une réfutation qui exige d’étre raisonnée, 
suivie, étendué, au risque méme de se repéter; ce qui est quelquefois indispensable 
quand il s’agit de mettre une vérité dogmatique dans tout son jour ou de tirer une 
conclusion d’un principe un peu éloigné, lorsqu’il faut s’attacher 4 considérer atten- 
tivement les objets dans leurs rapports mutuels, ou dans leurs disconvenances: 
saisir pour ainsi dire, leurs plus petits rameaux, & les reunir sous un seul point de 
vié. Les Pensées Philosophiques sont comme d’un seul jet ainsi qu’il appartient 
& ces saillies d’imagination qui s’affadissent hors de leur étroite sphére, & qui per- 
dent 4 la réflexion ce qu’elles ont gagné 4 |’éblouissement de l’esprit. A l’égard du 
stile, Auteur me pardonnera si je ne puis faire parodi au sien. C’est assez qu’il 
m’entende. .. . 


A little further on occur these very significant words: “Il ne veut que rai- 
sonner, j’en fais de méme. La raison prépare les voies aux autorités.”’ 

This is the crux of his refutation. Gaufridi wished to turn the weapon of 
reason against his opponent, as is clearly reflected in the title he gave to 
his work. He was determined to uphold the teaching of the Church on 
rational grounds. He was certainly a Roman Catholic. As evidence, apart 
from the general tenor of the work, we would cite the following conclusive 
passage: ‘Je vois le Déiste s’armer contre l’Athée, le Déiste et le Juif se 
liguer contre le Chrétien .. . & le Chrétien contre tous les quatre & la fois, 
& de plus contre la multitude des Sectes du Christianisme; de cette con- 
juration contre un seul; de cette division parmi les Conjurés; qu’en con- 
clurre. Rien que d’avantageux pour le Chrétien...” (page 211). Saint 
Augustine is his most frequently quoted authority. Yet he distrusts reason, 
for he knows that it often rests on prejudice. “‘Qu’a-t-on besoin de prétextes 
une fois qu’on est décidé; & qu’on pretend de se faire une Réligion de n’en 
avoir point?” he observes. But he in turn, when hard pressed, takes refuge 
behind authority. “De quoi la raison aura-t’elle lieu de se plaindre, quand 
certaines choses échaperont 4 ses lumiéres, & qu’elles ne seront point de 
son ressort? Qu’il lui suffise d’avoir la portion de lumiéres qui lui est néces- 
saire pour se conduire, sans en ambitionner davantage. C’est assés qu’elle 
trouve dans le principe de tous les Etres, le germe, la régle, le modéle de la 
bonté «& de la perfection des actes qu’elle opére; des devoirs qu’elle forme, 
sans se faire obstacle, ni une difficulté des combinaisons qu’elle ne pénétre 
pas, & dont Dieu s’est reservé a lui seul l’intelligence. Convient-il 4 la 
raison humaine d’interroger son souverain Maitre, de chicaner |’ordre de sa 
sagesse & de sa Préscience, & de nier ce qu’elle ne peut comprendre.”’ This 
is virtually what Diderot himself had said, only Diderot had meant it 
ironically. 

It is dangerous for a believer to use rationalism to its utmost limits in 
his main argument, only to shelter at a later stage behind the convenient 
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mantle of authority. The “religionnaires” of the eighteenth century found 
that in this Age of Reason it was possible to maintain argument 
only through reason, and in this domain the Encyclopedists were more 
than a match for their opponents. Gaufridi is intelligent enough to perceive 
that reason is more useful than insult in his cause; but, like Bergier, Nonotte 
and their like, he is too timid to accept the implication of rational polemics. 

This is one of the gravest weaknesses of Catholic apologetics at that pe- 
riod. Many are ready to fall into the trap and allow themselves to be caught, 
as was the R. P. Richard when he wrote in his work on La Nature en con- 
traste avec la religion: “Tl est permis d’expliquer naturellement les choses 
tant que, pour les expliquer de la sorte, il ne faut pas heurter la révélation; 
mais si les explications qu’on donne se trouvent en opposition avec elle, 
on doit tenir pour certain qu’elles sont fausses; car si elles ne |’étaient pas, 
Dieu aurait donc menti.”” A dangerous dilemma; one much to the liking of 
the ‘‘philosophes.”’ 

Typical of Gaufridi’s use of reason is his treatment of Diderot’s apologia 
of passions, one of the most important elements of the Pensées, essential to 
the true understanding of the naturalist position. Gaufridi has nothing new 
to say. He makes the damaging admission: ‘‘Les passions sont bonnes dans 
leur état naturel,”’ and proceeds to state that “la raison seule est capable 
d’éclairer notre esprit jusqu’é un certain point, & nous mettre sur les voies 
pour nous les faire connoitre.”” Then, at the end of a long passage: “Ici 
ma raison trop foible pour le dénodiment, tache du moins de reparer du 
vrai, & insensiblement elle me dispose 4 parvenir au principe éloigné du 
déreglement des Passions qui est le germe des maux dont je me plains. 
Les maux une fois connus, le chemin est fait 4 moitié, & on parvient aisé- 
ment 4 trouver les remédes. Si donc le déreglement des Passions est si bien 
constaté, quel titre plus que suffisant 4 la raison pour ne cesser de les décrier. 
Leur fin est telle que leur principe, orgueil, vanité, hipocrisie.” This passage 
clearly reveals Gaufridi’s intellectual limitations and his insufficient powers 
of reasoning. His native common sense, however, will not allow him to deny 
the usefulness of passions. ‘‘Les Passions sobres . . . font les hommes raison- 
nables.”’ He goes some way to meet Diderot’s case, though he finally dis- 
agrees with him. ‘Les grandes vertus font les Grands Hommes, comme les 
grandes Passions les hommes extraordinaires: Mais au lieu que les uns se 
font admirer les autres ne font qu’éblouir. En fait de Morale la contrainte 
n’anéantit pas l’énergie de la nature.” He fails utterly to see the originality 
and significance of Diderot’s typical outburst on the subject of passions. 

The one central theme, the effort to show a rational basis for the Chris- 
tian dogma, runs through all the refuter’s thoughts. Thus: “Le précepte de 
la pénitence n’est pas seulement de Droit, & dans l’ordre de la grace, mais 
de Droit naturel, & selon la raison.” In answer to Diderot’s seventh pensée, 
he defends at length freedom of choice between vice and virtue and the 
need for divine justice. He believes that the punishment should fit the 
crime, and, quoting Saint Augustine once again, he stresses the religious 
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importance of fear. “Dieu, dit Saint Augustin, se sert de ]’éguillon de la 
crainte pour presser vivement le cceur.” This is not so far removed from 
the “Dieu rémunérateur et vengeur” of Voltaire. 

When he considers Diderot’s reasons for believing in God, he senses in- 
cipient materialism. For him “la raison est comme un flambeau qui nous 
précéde, & qui donne 4 |’esprit qu’il éclaire la capacité de s’élever jusqu’A 
Dieu par le spectacle de ses ouvrages, & de le glorifier convenablement 
aux idées qu’elle lui découvre des perfections de son Etre.’”’ Diderot’s stress 
on experimental knowledge of the physical world as a sound basis for deism 
(XX, La Divinité n’est-elle pas aussi clairement empreinte dans I’ wil d’un 
ciron que la faculté de penser dans les ouvrages du grand Newton?) is viewed 
with suspicion. Gaufridi prefers metaphysical proofs. In any case, secure 
in his own faith, he does not believe that there can be honest atheists. This 
prejudice colors his argument on more than one occasion. Thus on pages 
56-57: “Je conviens que pour faire téte 4 l’Athée, le Superstitieux n’est 
pas de la force du Déiste; l’inégalité vient de ce que l’un s’arme d’armes 
4 l’épreuve; de principes vrais que la saine raison lui a fait découvrir, & 
que l’autre n’aiant & combattre qu’avec des préjugés & des principes 
chimériques, il ne sgauroit resister lon-tems; l’Athée ne s’imaginant pas 
avoir moins de droit 4 nier l’existence de Dieu, que le Superstitieux A 
composer, ou décomposer l’idée de ses perfections. Mais aprés tout, 
l’Athéisme vaut-il la peine d’engager combat sérieux; & mérite-t’il bien 
des Adversaires de la force des Pascals, & des Nicoles? Pour combattre une 
chimére, qu’est-il besoin du choix des armes & des Combattans? Elle se 
détruira d’elle-méme.” Elsewhere, disagreeing with Diderot’s statement: 
Le scepticisme est le premier pas vers la vérité, he declares: “‘La vérité porte 
sa preuve avec; elle est par elle-méme ce qu’elle doit étre, & non par la 
preuve qu’on peut en ‘aire; les circonstances qui mettent une vérité en 
question, n’ajoutent rien 4 l’évidence qui lui est essentielle, mais seulement 
4 l’attention de l’esprit. pour qu’il s’en pénétre davantage, 4 mesure qu’il 
est plus appliqué; la vérité est éternelle; elle réfléchit sur l’esprit qui n’est 
éclairé que par elle; elle prévient par conséquent tout examen; car, com- 
ment examiner une chose, par laquelle on examine les autres? Tels sont 
les premiers principes; ils nous enlévent 4 nous-mémes, & ne nous laissent 
point la liberté de douter. En pareil cas, tout doute est dangereux; parce 
que je le tiens de mauvaise foi, ce qu’il ne sgauroit étre sincére. I] est a 
craindre que Dieu ne frappe l’esprit d’aveuglement pour le punir de sa 
témérité; & que la vérité, dont il cherche & s’assurer par un doute hypo- 
crite, ne lui échappe pour toujours. L’existence de Dieu est dans la classe 
des premiers principes, ou pour mieux dire, il est le premier de tous. Quel 
autre qu’un esprit extravagant est capable d’en douter?” Only Christianity 
is perfect. ‘La véritable Religion est en nous”; consequently not subject to 
the test of reason. Sceptics show bad faith. The Church set great store by 
miracles, although Pascal had rightly pointed out that miracles do not 
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serve to convert.* Bergier, who would have been well advised to avoid tak- 
ing up such a standpoint in an age of disbelief, actually based his work, 
La Certitude des preuves du Christianisme, on the story of a miracle. “Saint 
Paulin vit de ses yeux un possédé marcher la téte en bas contre la voitite 
d’une église, sans que ses habits fussent dérangés; il fut délivré par les 
répliques de Saint Félix de Nole.” Gaufridi is more intelligent. “Tl faut juger 
des Miracles par la Doctrine, & non de la Doctrine par les miracles.” 
Further on (page 183): “‘A la naissance du Christianisme les Miracles étoient 
plus nécessaires qu’ils ne paroissent |’étre aujourd’hui qu’il est établi; mais 
on éclairoit les esprits en méme-tems que |’on redressoit les boiteux, & la 
Doctrine toujours justifioit les Miracles.’ Here he is on weaker ground; his 
line of argument could lead easily to the point of view of the abbé Gauchat 
who believed that “les miracles évangéliques sont sensés,” and consequently 
less miraculous no doubt than those of the pagans! Gaufridi has implicit 
faith in Miracles attested by the Fathers of the Church: “N’avons-nous 
pas des preuves de la Divinité aussi convainquantes que si nous avions eu 
avec elle un commerce immédiat, & si nous avions été témoins oculaires des 
Miracles qu’Elle a opérés. Mais si ce n’est nous, ce sont nos Péres. La 
Divinité n’a-t’elle pas habité parmi eux. Leurs yeux ne se sont-ils pas 
familiarisés avec.’’ Diderot himself, of course, fails to give a satisfactory 
psychological explanation of miracles and of the good faith of those who 
witnessed them. 

Gaufridi believes in revelation, in the divine inspiration of the Holy 
Scriptures, the text of which he accepts uncritically. His Conclusion in an- 
swer to Diderot is too facile. ‘Il est & observer que tous sans exception se 
déclarent pour le Naturalisme dans le cas ot leurs Réligions seroient fausses. 
Or, si le Christianisme n’est autre que la perfection du Naturalisme, le 
Christianisme emporte tacitement le suffrage du reste des Religionnaires & 
force au tribut leurs hommages.” 

In spite of his weaknesses Gaufridi must rank high amongst refuters of 
the Pensées. His work has coherence and intelligence. His is the first, and 
without doubt, the ablest, Catholic refutation. The abbé I. La Chambre,’ 
who is primarily concerned with defending dogma and referring the reader 
to his work on the proofs of Christianity, shows less critical acumen. In 
1756, the Jesuit abbé Sennemaud first published his much reprinted Pen- 
sées philosophiques d’un citoyen de Montmartre. This general attack on the 
whole group of the philosophes is so devoid of wit that it deserves the criti- 
cism it received in Grimm’s Correspondance littéraire: 


La montagne de Montmartre s’appelle la cité des Anes, & cause du grand nombre 


8. Pascal, Pensée 825, ed. L. Brunschvicg: Les miracles ne servent pas a convertir, 
mais @ condamner. 

9. Lettre sur l’ écrit intitulé: ‘‘Pensées Philosophiques’”’ et sur le livre des ‘“‘Meurs,”’ 
1749, 52 pages. In the Correspondance littéraire we read: “‘C’est un croyant qui attaque 
deux incrédules gens d’esprit.”’ 
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de moulins 4 vent qui s’y trouvent. Je ne sais quel auteur obscur et misérable a 
publié les Pensées philosophiques d’un citoyen de Montmartre; mais il faut convenir 
qu’il s’est rendu justice en se rangeant dans cette confrérie. Il a choisi le ton de 
plaisanterie contre les prétendus incrédules, il les plaisante avec tant de finesse 
et de légéreté qu’on n’est point étonné de le voir tout couvert de la poussiére des 
écoles de Montmartre. M. de Buffon, M. de Maupertuis, M. d’Alembert, M. l’abbé 
de Condillac, M. Rousseau, mais surtout M. Diderot, sont les adversaires de ce 
redoutable athléte 4 longues oreilles. 


The abbé Camuset’s Pensées anti-philosophiques only saw the light of day 
in 1770. Their chief interest is that they enable us to appraise the inroads of 
scepticism at that date and the continued influence of the Pensées philo- 
sophiques. 

Protestant critics were first in the field and undoubtedly of higher qual- 
ity. They were men of higher social position and greater eminence in the 
world of letters. The Protestant professor of Hebrew at the Lausanne 
Academy, G.-P.-G. Polier de Bottens, in dignified, pontifical tones, inveighs 
against the new naturalism; and Formey, Secretary of the Berlin Academy, 
laboriously defends Chrisitanity against the new philosophy. The ablest 
Protestant refuter was, however, Francois-Louis Allamand, a colleague of 
Polier de Bottens at Lausanne, whose Pensées anti-philosophiques were 
published in 1751. It is Allamand who first among Diderot’s refuters de- 
tected Diderot’s strong personality and its connection with the probable 
line of development of his argument. How does the Baron de Gaufridi com- 
pare with these? He is not as pompous as Polier de Bottens, nor as pedantic 
as Formey. He has not seen the full force of some of Diderot’s arguments 
as clearly as did Allamand, largely because he was dazzled by Diderot’s 
style. On the other hand, he never descends to abuse, as did the ebullient 
Boullier, Protestant minister in the Walloon church of Amsterdam."° 

There are obvious flaws in Gaufridi’s reasoning, but these should not 
blind us to the historical significance of his work. His approach demon- 
strated how far a controversialist of the middle of the eighteenth century 
was prepared to go along the path of rationalism in propounding the true 
faith. 

The blind, negative, metaphysical attitude of all the refuters confines us 
within a small circle of logic, totally ineffectual to combat the pregnant 
new materialism embodied in Diderot’s Pensées philosophiques, which was 
to bring forth fruitful hypotheses and a richer interpretation of nature. 
This being so, Gaufridi’s gallant little book is not quite an answer to Vol- 
taire’s prayer: “Mon Dieu, rendez nos ennemis bien ennuyeux.” 


The University, Manchester 


10. David-Renaud Boullier, Controlleur du Parnasse, vol. IV, lettre XII, pp. 10- 
40, February 1748 (B. N., Z. 20.218). Reprinted in: Pitces philosophiques et littéraires. 
par Mr. B..., M.DCC.LIX, pp. 116-143 (B. N., R. 29740). 














MADAME DE GENLIS AND ROUSSEAU 
By T. C. Walker 


SrépHanie Féuiciré Ducrest pe Sarnt-Avusin, better known as Mme 
de Genlis, whom Emile Faguet put in the “premier rang des femmes de 
lettres de second ordre’ and to whom Sainte-Beuve devotes some nineteen 
pages in his Causeries du lundi,? seems almost forgotten today.* Strangely 
enough this author of well over a hundred volumes,‘ who must have had a 
very considerable reading public during her life, may be remembered by 
some as one of the many women whom Rousseau knew although he may not 
really have known her at all. 

At the beginning of the second volume of her eight-volume Mémoires, 
the reader finds the delightful but rather amazing account of her first meet- 
ing and ensuing relationship with the great Jean-Jacques.® She relates how 
M. de Sauvigny, a dramatist friend who was seeing Rousseau occasionally, 
told her that her husband was planning to play a trick on her by bringing 
the actor Préville, disguised as Rousseau, to visit her. Three weeks later 
M. de Sauvigny saw her again and told her in the presence of her husband 
that Rousseau was extremely desirous of hearing her play the harp. Mme de 
Genlis consented but could barely keep from laughing. She was certain it 
would be only Préville. 

But, according to Mme de Genlis, it was not Préville who came; it was 
really Rousseau. Mme de Genlis relates that she was perfectly at ease, 
gay and carefree, saying many things that she would never have said had 
she known it was Rousseau. The visit was most enjoyable. She played the 
harp and sang some airs from Rousseau’s Devin du village. He was delighted 
and promised to return to dine with them the next day. No sooner had 
Rousseau left than Mme de Genlis burst out laughing. Her husband 
was amazed at her behavior but not less amazed than Mme de Genlis when 
she learned the truth. Everyone had a good laugh. Then she had her hus- 
band and M. de Sauvigny promise never to tell Rousseau, and this became, 
according to her, the beginning of a most remarkable friendship.* 

1. Cf. Jean Harmand, Mme de Genlis, sa vie intime et politique 1746-1830 d’aprés 
des documents inédits (Paris, 1912), p. vii of the “‘Préface.”’ 

2. III, 19-37. 

3. Lanson fails to mention her. Nitze and Dargan’s manual contains one scant 
mention; the revised Bédier and Hazard has four, but each as scant, if not more so. 

4. Even before the death of Mme de Genlis the great quantity of her writing was 
not always well received. M. L. de Sevelinges, in the preface to his Mme la comtesse 
de Genlis en miniature (Paris, 1826), characterized her as ‘“‘une dame qui fatigue la 
Renommée depuis un demi-siécle. . .’’ (p. ii). 

5. Mémoires inédits de Madame la comtesse de Genlis, sur le dix-huititme siécle et 
la révolution francaise, depuis 1756 jusqu’d nos jours (Bruxelles: P. J. de Mat, 1825), 
II, 1-17. 

6. She says that her success with Rousseau was due only to this error on her part. 
Had she known it was really Rousseau, he would have found her excessively timid 
instead of ‘‘la jeune personne la plus naturelle, la plus gaie et la plus dénuée de pré- 


tentions qu’il efit jamais rencontrée,” as she says Rousseau told de Sauvigny. 
(Ibid., p. 6.) 
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Owing to this fortunate circumstance she saw him again (presumably the 
next evening since Rousseau had accepted her invitation to dinner and no 
change in the plans is indicated) without any embarrassment and was al- 
ways perfectly at ease with him. “Je n’ai jamais vu d’homme de lettres 
moins imposant et plus aimable. II parlait de lui avec simplicité, et de ses 
ennemis sans aucune aigreur. I] rendait une entiére justice aux talens de M. 
de Voltaire; il disait méme qu’il était impossible que l’auteur de Zaire 
et de Mérope ne fait pas né avec une Ame trés sensible; il ajoutait que l’or- 
gueil et la flatterie l’avaient corrompu.” (Page 7.) He talked to them about 
his Confessions, which she said he had read to Mme d’Egmont, adding that 
Mme de Genlis was too young to obtain from him the same evidence of 
confidence. Then he asked her if she had read his works. When she said 
that she had not he wanted to know why, which was especially embarrassing 
because he was looking straight at her. “Il avait des petits yeux enfoncés 
dans la téte, mais trés-percans, et qui semblaient pénétrer et lire au fond 
de l’Ame de la personne qu’il interrogeait.”” (Page 7.) She thought it would 
be useless to lie; so she blushingly told him frankly that she had not read 
his works because they were said to contain many things against religion. 
“Vous savez,”’ he replied, “‘que je ne suis pas catholique; mais personne, 
ajouta-t-il, n’a parlé de l’Evangile avec plus de conviction et de sensibilité.” 
(Page 8.) These were his very words, she says. But he wanted to know why 
she had blushed. She replied that she had been afraid of displeasing him. 
He praised her for this reply which he found so naive. He said that his works 
were not written for her age but that she would do well to read Emile in 
a few years. He then talked about how he had written La Nowvelle Héloise, 
recited “par coeur et debout en faisant quelques gestes, son Pygmalion, et 
d’une maniére vraie, énergique et parfaite 4 mon gré. I] avait un sourire 
trés-agréable, plein de douceur et de finesse, il était communicatif et je 
lui trouvai beaucoup de gaité.” (Page 9.) She says that he discussed music 
most capably and was “véritablement connaisseur.” 

She states that Rousseau came to dine in their home almost every day 
and that she had not noticed in him “durant cing mois, ni susceptibilité, ni 
caprice”’ (page 11), when the first falling out occurred. He had expressed a 
liking for a special kind of wine which they served. He was offered some and 
agreed to accept two bottles, but when her husband sent him twenty-five 
bottles he became furious and returned them all. Mme de Genlis had not 
sent the wine and was able to smooth this over and get him to accept just 
two bottles, but she adds that he never completely forgave her husband.’ 

Then two months later they persuaded him to go to see the opening per- 
formance of Le Persifleur by M. de Sauvigny at the Comédie Frangaise. 
Rousseau had said that he never went to the theater and that he avoided 
showing himself in public. However, since he seemed to like M. de Sauvigny 





- 


7. “‘J’écrivis done une assez longue lettre, que j’envoyai avec deux bouteilles 
présentées de ma part. Rousseau se laissa toucher; il revint: . . ., mail il fut sec et 
glacial avec M. de Genlis. .. .”” (P. 12.) 
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and was assured that they would be seated in a grated box with a private 
entrance, he finally consented. They arrived at the theater early. Rousseau 
objected to closing the grate although Mme de Genlis says that she urged 
him repeatedly to do so. She was dressed quite attractively and Rousseau 
said that by sitting behind her he would be hidden. He kept advancing his 
head, however, and the spectators soon spying him, whispered, “c’est 
Rousseau, c’est Rousseau.” All eyes turned towards them, but his presence, 
Mme de Genlis continues, did not create much of a stir. When the play 
proved to be a success they appeared to forget him completely. Rousseau 
grew more and more morose and after the performance refused to return to 
supper with M. and Mme de Genlis as he had promised. The next day, when 
M. de Sauvigny went to question Rousseau, he replied, his eyes sparkling 
with anger, that he would never see Mme de Genlis again in his life, because 
she had taken him to the theater to show him like a wild animal at a fair. 
Mme de Genlis considered herself entirely blameless and accused Rousseau 
of wishing to create a sensation and of being angered at his failure to do so. 
She claims that she never consented to see him again despite Rousseau’s 
great desire to see her.’ 

This account of Mme de Genlis’ meeting and ensuing relationship with 
Rousseau is quite remarkable. The first two sentences are contradictory. 
She wrote, “J.-J. Rousseau était 4 Paris depuis six mois. J’avais alors dix- 
huit ans” (page 1). Now Mme de Genlis was eighteen in 1764 when Rous- 
seau was still in Switzerland. He passed through Paris on his way to Eng- 
land in 1765 and was there for about two weeks at the end of December. 
He received many callers but did not make visits.® He did not return to Paris 
to live until late in June 1770."° 

Mme de Genlis, however, would certainly have the reader believe that 
this account of her relationship with Rousseau was entirely true. At the 
beginning of her Mémoires she writes: “. . . j’ai connu presque tous les lit- 
térateurs célébres de ce siécle, et ma jeunesse s’est passée durant la maturité 
et la vieillesse de ceux du siécle précédent. Ainsi j’ai pu me flatter de laisser 


8. Mme de Genlis also claims that two or three years later she obtained for Rous- 
seau a key to the Mouceaux gardens which he liked so well and the permission to walk 
there whenever he. pleased. She sent this by Mademoiselle Thouin. “Il [Rousseau] 
me fit remercier, et j’en restai lA, charmée d’avoir fait une chose qui lui fat agréable, 
mais ne désirant nullement renouer avec lui.’”’ (P. 17.) Later she says, ‘“‘. . . J.-J. 
Rousseau, qui profitait de la permission que j’avais obtenue pour lui . . . me fit faire 
encore beaucoup d’avances par Mademoiselle Thouin, qui me répéta qu’il conservait 
un désir passionné de me revoir; quoiqu’au fond de |’Ame je |’aimasse toujours, je 
fus inflexible dans mes refus.’’ (P. 264.) 

9. “J.-J. Rousseau a fait son entrée dans Paris le 17 décembre dernier. Le lende- 
main il s’est promené au Luxembourg en habit arménien; mais comme personne 
n’était prévenu, personne n’a profité du spectacle. M. le prince de Conti |’a logé dans 
l’enceinte du Temple, a l’hétel de Saint-Simon, ov le dit Arménien a eu tous les jours 
nombreuse cour en hommes et en femmes... .”’ (Grimm, Correspondance littéraire, 
philosophique, et critique, ed. Maurice Tourneux, [Paris: Garnier, 1879], VI, 457-458.) 
It would obviously have been possible for Mme de Genlis to have visited Rousseau 
at this time, but no one claims this. 

10. Cf. Elizabeth A. Foster, ‘‘Le Dernier Séjour de J.-J. Rousseau a Paris,’”’ Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages, II, (Jan.—Apr., 1921), 4. 
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sur plus d’un demi-siécle de notre littérature de bons mémoires, parce qu’ils 
seront parfaitement véridiques”’ (I, 3). She does indicate in a footnote that 
her journauz, which she had confided to her daughter on leaving France be- 
fore the revolution, had been lost, but she adds, “‘ce qu’ils contiennent est 
parfaitement gravé dans ma mémoire; car, outre que je les ai écrits, je les 
ai lus successivement et un grand nombre de fois 4 mes amis” (I, 1)." 

Her account does seem rather convincing and has been generally ac- 
cepted by those who have written about Mme de Genlis."* Most of those 
writing about Rousseau have failed to mention this association at all. 
There are, however, two important exceptions. Musset-Pathay cites the 
account almost in toto with his commentary in footnotes.'* He was quick 
to point out that Mme de Genlis could not have been eighteen, as she says, 
at the time she must have met Rousseau. He also indicates that if she did 
not see Rousseau again after the first presentation of Le Persifleur on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1771, she must have met him not six months after his return to 
Paris but some four months earlier and was seeing him during the period 
of his friendship with Dusaulx (I, 203-204). The other exception is the study 
by Elizabeth Foster in which she devotes some three pages to Mme de 
Genlis.* She also points out that Rousseau could not have seen Mme de 
Genlis at the time that this lady gives. No attempt is made, however, to 
determine the exact time of the meeting nor the frequency and duration of 
this contact. On the contrary, the new fact which she contributes seems to 
hopelessly complicate matters if not to seriously discredit the entire ac- 
count as given by Mme de Genlis; for Foster shows that the reading of the 
Confessions to Mme d’Egmont did not take place before Mme de Genlis 
met Rousseau, as this lady says, but early in May, 1771, or several months 
after this lady had stopped seeing Rousseau !"* After this devastating revela- 
tion, Foster proceeds, nevertheless, to repeat in some detail Mme de Genlis’ 
account, explaining that “elle n’écrivait ses souvenirs que sept ou huit ans 
plus tard; en 1770-1771 elle ne rédigeait pas encore de journal.’’!® 

This explanation, however, seems far from adequate and certainly is no 
more convincing than that attempted by Musset-Pathay. It would thus 

11. While she states in this same footnote that four volumes of journaux were no® 
lost, it can be safely assumed that she wrote her first published account of her re 
lationship with Rousseau from memory. Indeed she wrote ‘‘. . . je m’amuserai moi” 
méme en me la rappelant”’ (II, 1). 

12. Cf. M. L. de Sevelinges, op. cit., pp. 37-42; Austin Dobson, Four Frenchwomen 
(New York, 1890), pp. 154-158; the more scholarly book, Jean Harmand, op. cit., 
pp. 86-88; and an article by Lady Pollock, ‘‘Madame de Genlis and her Times,”’ 
Temple Bar, LIII (May to Aug., 1878), 42-45. There are probably many others. 

13. V. D. Musset-Pathay, Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de J.-J. Rousseau (Paris, 
1821), I, 192-203. He refers to the account given in Mme de Genlis’ Souvenirs de 
Félicie (Paris, 1804). 

14. Op. cit., pp. 76-79. 

15. Ibid., p. 77. Cf. also Louis J. Courtois, ‘‘Notes critiques de chronologie,”’ 
Mélanges d’histoire littéraire et de philologie offerts 4 M. Bernard Bouvier (Geneva, 
1920), pp. 116-117. Both scholars cite a letter which Mme d’ Egmont wrote to Gustave 
III of Sweden on May 8, 1771 and in which she states that she had spent ‘‘cinqg jours 


& la campagne pour entendre les Mémoires de Rousseau.”’ 
16. Op. cit., p. 77. 
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appear that much remains to be said on this matter and that a more ade- 
quate treatment of this relationship would be welcomed by Rousseau 
scholars as well as by those interested in Mme de Genlis. This need seems 
all the greater since there is some evidence that this delightful récit is be- 
coming, if it has not already become, a part of the Rousseau legend. For 
example, Claude Ferval, in her excellent biography, Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
et les femmes (Paris, 1934), appears to accept the de Genlis story in toto, 
embellishing it in her turn and also misstating some of the details as given 
by Mme de Genlis.” 

Both Musset-Pathay and Foster seem to have been little interested in 
Mme de Genlis and to have failed to look beyond the few pages in which 
this lady gives her arresting account of this meeting and association. It 
would thus seem worthwhile to approach the problem rather from the side 
of Mme de Genlis. By so doing not only may new light be shed on this rela- 
tionship but a great deal more may be learned about this remarkable lady, 
her motives and devices, and finally, the reliability of the information she 
gives on the great Jean-Jacques. 

Before leaving Musset-Pathay, however, it should be recalled that his 
admirable study of Rousseau appeared before the publication of Mme de 
Genlis’ Mémoires and some nine years before this lady’s death. This may 
explain Musset-Pathay’s willingness to accept Mme de Genlis’ statement 
that she knew Rousseau during a period of six months, from late August or 
early September 1770 (some two months after Rousseau’s return to Paris) 
until February 8, 1771 (date of the premiére of Le Persifleur) despite the fact 
that this was the time when Dusaulx was seeing Rousseau with a high de- 
gree of regularity" and also the period when Rulhiéres” and Corancez”® 
were also seeing Rousseau. While it would certainly have been possible for 
Rousseau to have found the time to see Mme de Genlis occasionally during 
this time, he certainly did not see her, as she says, almost every day for 
five months before the misunderstanding about the wine. 

But this only presents half the story. We must also ascertain whether 
it would have been convenient or even possible for Mme de Genlis to have 
met Rousseau as early as Musset-Pathay suggests and to have seen him as 
frequently as she says. For this purpose let us attempt to learn from the 
Mémoires what Mme de Genlis was doing at the time that she could have 
known Rousseau. As is nearly always the case with the Mémoires, dates 
must be arrived at indirectly. She tells about going to see the fireworks on 


17. Pp. 373-377. 

18. Cf. J. Dusaulx, De mes rapports avec J.-J. Rousseau et de notre correspondance, 
suivie d’une notice tres importante (Paris, 1798), pp. 31-34; J.-J. Rousseau, Corres- 
pondance générale (Paris, 1934), XX, 11-12 and 43-49; Courtois, op. cit., pp. 111- 
112; and Foster, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 

19. ‘“‘Excepté Rulhiéres, dit-il, qui avait usurpé les grandes entrées . . . j’étais 
le seul qui pdt le voir & toute heure. . . .’” (Dusaulx, op. cit., p. 51; cited by Foster, 
p. 73.) See also Foster, p. 71. 

20. ‘‘J’ai vu Rousseau constamment et sans interruption pendant les douze der- 
niéres années de sa vie.’’ (Corancez, ‘‘De J.-J. Rousseau’”’ [from the Journal de Paris, 
1798], Bibliothéque des Mémoires [Paris, 1881] p. 266.) See also Foster, pp. 80-82. 
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la Place Louis XV in celebration of the dauphin’s marriage to Marie- 
Antoinette (II, 134-138). This was the evening of May 30, 1770 following 
the marriage which had taken place on the 16th. At this time she had quar- 
ters in the home of Mme de Puisieux and says that she and her husband 
remained there for eight months more (II, 138), or until January or Feb- 
ruary 1771. Then she relates how her dear friend Madame de Custine re- 
turned alone late in the autumn” (1770) from Lorraine. Her husband, the 
comte de Custine, was to rejoin her the first of January. Mme de Custine 
was not well; she soon became critically ill and died on the morning of the 
fifth day. From the time of Mme de Custine’s return, Mme de Genlis says 
that she visited her every day” and nursed her during her fatal illness (II, 
139-140). Word had been sent to the comte de Custine who arrived the 
day following his wife’s death. Mme de Genlis says that she devoted every 
day of the next three weeks to the bereaved husband, spending only the 
evenings with Mme de Puisieux.” This must have taken her well into De- 
cember, indeed to a time about six months after Rousseau’s return to Paris,™ 
when she says that she first met him. It will also be recalled that it was at 
the beginning of this acquaintance (probably the day after the first meeting) 
that Mme de Genlis says that he told her about reading his Confessions 
to Mme d’Egmont. 

This circumstance also lends support to the conjecture that she met 
Rousseau late in December or early in January, for the first and most widely 
known reading of the Confessions was at the home of the marquis de Pezay 
and must have occurred before January 4, 1771, probably late in December, 
1770.25 Mme de Genlis could easily have confused the meetings as others 
have done.** This, too, since it was six months after Rousseau returned to 
Paris, would seem to suggest that if Mme de Genlis met Rousseau, as she 
says, it was probably late in December or early in January and that she 
may have seen him at intervals for about five or six weeks (instead of six 
or seven months) until February 8. 


21. ‘‘...dans les derniers jours de l’automne. .. .’’ (II, 138.) 

22. ‘‘... j’allais tous les matins déjetiner avec elle, j’y restais depuis dix jusqu’é 
deux heures, je ne la quittais que pour aller diner avec Madame de Puisieux.”’ (II, 
138.) 

23. ‘‘Je lui consacrai toutes mes journées pendant trois semaines, je ne m’en ré- 
servai que deux ou trois heures de la soirée, que je donnais 4 Madame de Puisieux.”’ 
(II, 144.) 

24. At another point, she declares that after the death of Mme de Custine she 
then remained, ‘‘plus de trois mois sans aller dans le monde, ensuite j’y retournai 
avec ma tante . . . elle me mena souvent au Palais-Royal et au Raincy .. .”’ (II, 149). 

25. Cf. Foster, op. cit., p. 95. See also Courtois, op. cit., p. 114, where he shows that 
this first reading must have taken place sometime after November 7, 1770 and before 
January 4, 1771. 

26. Foster points out that Buffenoir (Le Prestige de J.-J. Rousseau (Paris, 1909], 
pp. 265 ff.), puts the reading at Mme d’Egmont’s first, that at Pezay’ssecond and that 
at Dorat’s last, while Faguet (Vie de Rousseau (Paris, 1911], ch. 25), places the read- 
ing at Mme d’Egmont’s second (op. cit., pp. 94-95). See also Louis Ducros, Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau de l’Ile de Sainte-Pierre 4 Ermenonville, 1765-1778 (Paris, 1918), 
p. 251, in support of the reading at Mme d’Egmont’s in the winter of 1770-1771. How- 
ever, as already indicated above (see note 15), the reading at Mme d’Egmont’s must 
have been in May, 1771, and could not have been the first. 
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There are, however, a number of other circumstances which make even 
this greatly restricted association quite doubtful. First of all, Rousseau 
never mentions Mme de Genlis, nor do any of the others who were seeing 
him at this time. There can be no doubt that Rousseau knew Dusaulx, 
Rulhiéres, and Corancez. There is documentary evidence. They also men- 
tion each other. In the case of Mme de Genlis there is only her word, and 
it is rather difficult to conceive how one who prided herself on the fidelity 
of her memory could have written about Rousseau as she did and mixed 
things up so much unless she was fabricating. 

Still her account does have a certain ring of truth to those who have read 
the recollections of others who knew Rousseau at this time. But some of 
these details are so similar to those that Mme de Genlis must have heard 
about or read that one wonders if she may not have supplemented and re- 
freshed her memory in a manner that was somewhat less than legitimate. 

For example, the all-important circumstances under which she first 
met Rousseau remind one very much of Musset-Pathay’s account: 


... Il [Rousseau] dinait quelquefois chez Sophie Arnoud, mais téte & téte ou du 
moins avec un ou deux convives. Un jour des seigneurs de la cour, voulant le con- 
naitre, priérent mademoiselle Arnoud de les faire souper avec lui. Le refus qu’elle 
fit, parce qu’elle était certaine d’en éprouver un de Jean-Jacques, les mécontenta; 
ils revinrent souvent 4 la charge, et menacérent Sophie Arnoud de se brouiller avec 
elle. Pour éviter cette rupture, elle fit auprés de Rousseau une tentative inutile. 
Voici comment elle se tira d’affaire. Le tailleur de la comédie avait quelque ressemblance 
avec Jean-Jacques; elle le remarque, et se résout & lui faire jouer le réle de Rousseau. 
Les conventions sont bientét faites; les voici: le tailleur doit prendre la perruque 
ronde, U’habit marron sans collet, la longue et grosse canne, tout le costume enfin 
de Jean-Jacques. I] aura soin de tenir la téte un peu penchée, de ne pas dire un 
seul mot. ... 


Everyone, including the tailor, drank too much wine. Everyone began to 
talk, even the tailor who was to say nothing. This made no difference; in 
their drunken state his remarks seemed in no way strange to them. Sophie 
Arnoud was unable to make him be quiet and at the end of the meal had to 
threaten him with forcible ejection to get him to leave. But the affair was 
a complete success: 


... Ce qu’il y eut de singulier, c’est que chacun admira le muet, tant la prévention 
rend aveugle, et trouva qu’il répondait parfaitement 4 l’idée qu’on s’était faite de 
son esprit et de ses talens. On fut trés-faché de ne pas le retrouver dans le salon. 
Il fut question de ce repas dans toutes les sociétés de Paris, et \’on ne manquait pas 
de citer des bons mots ou des sentences du tailleur. Il existe encore aujourd’hui un 
des convives, et Sophie Arnoud leur raconta quelque temps aprés le tour qu’elle 
leur avait joué (et dont on tient le récit d’elle-méme). Ils eurent le bon esprit d’en 
rire. I] parait que Grimm ne fut pas détrompé. I] pouvait croire, ainsi que beaucoup 
d’autres, qu’en effet Rousseau soupait avec |’élite des talons rouges; et cette anec- 
dote, dont on peut garantir la certitude, pouvait entretenir l’erreur tant qu’on aurait 
ignoré par qui le réle de Jean-Jacques était rempli.”” 


27. Op. cit., I, 181-182. The italics are mine. 
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It would seem most probable that Mme de Genlis was familiar with this 
anecdote and this would explain the contradiction between her statement: 
“... il était trés sauvage; il refusait toutes les visites, et n’en faisait point 


. 8 and that of Grimm: “Il va d’ailleurs beaucoup dans le monde. . . . Il 
va souper aussi chez Sophie Arnoud, avec |’élite des petits-maitres et des 
talons-rouges. . . .”” : 


An even more striking similarity is found between her account of the dis- 
pute over the twenty-five bottles of wine which M. de Genlis sent to Rous- 
seau instead of the two bottles which he had agreed to accept and a similar 
incident which Dusaulx records in De mes rapports avec J.-J. Rousseau 
(1798): ‘“‘Souper chez J.-J.! concevez-vous quelle fut ma joie? II avait pris 
la précaution de faire demander chez moi une bouteille d’un vin qui lui 


plaisait.... Au lieu d’une bouteille, on lui envoya douze. J’arrive, il me } 
gronde en effet. J’eus beau m’excuser sur ce que ce n’était pas moi qui eut 
commis la faute, il me traita fort mal... .’’° 


This similarity between the account of Mme de Genlis and what was 
written by others or by Rousseau himself may be found in other details. 
One other instance, however, should suffice for the present purpose. At 
the end of the Confessions, Rousseau wrote: 


} 
J’ajoutai ce qui suit dans la lecture que je fis de cet écrit 4 M. et Mme la comtesse | 
d’Egmont, 4 M. le prince Pignatelli, 4 Mme la marquise de Mesme, et 4 M. le 


marquis de Juigné. ) 
J’achevai ainsi ma lecture, et tout le monde se tut. Mme d’Egmont fut la seule 

qui me parut émue: elle tressaillit visiblement, mais elle se remit bien vite, et garda | 

le silence, ainsi que toute la compagnie. 


There is no indication in the text as to when this reading occurred nor j 
when this statement by Rousseau was added to the Confessions. This book, 
however, is dated 1762-1765, and it is conceivable that Mme de Genlis, on 
seeing this later, assumed that this reading occurred in January 1765 when j 
she was still just eighteen. 

This could, of course, be a curious coincidence, as could the other simi- 
larities indicated above. However, when this is added to the evidence al- 
ready presented, it becomes more and more apparent that Mme de Genlis’ 
account of her meeting and relationship with Rousseau was far from the 
true and accurate account that she would have the reader believe. But there 
is still another factor to be considered: her motive. Why would she deliber- 
ately relate as her own true experience this fascinating account of her meet- 
ing and relationship with Rousseau? 

This also will become rather obvious if the conditions under which she 
first related these experiences are examined. For this purpose it should be 
recalled that Stéphanie Félicité Ducrest de Saint-Aubin, later the comtesse 

28. Mémoires, II, 2. 

29. Correspondance, IX, 92. 


30. P. 78. The italics are mine. 
31. J.-J. Rousseau, @uvres, ed. Musset-Pathay (Paris, 1827), III, 111-112. 
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de Sillerie-Genlis, had been a beautiful and talented young woman. Famous 
writers and artists had come to hear her play the harp. In the home of the 
distinguished marquis de Puisieux, then as lady-in-waiting to Madame la 
duchesse de Chartres at the Palais Royal, and later as the governess of 
Madame de Chartres’s children at Belle Chasse and of the future Louis- 
Philippe, her opportunities for meeting and observing important people had 
been still further enhanced. Few if any women of her talents had such ex- 
cellent opportunities to observe the life and manners of the Ancien Régime. 
Thus when she returned to France after the Revolution and found herself a 
widow and almost penniless it was indeed fortunate that there was a demand 
for her writing. 

In her Mémoires, she wrote of this period: “Je n’avais rien, j’étais dans 
le plus grand embarras pour exister . . .” (V, 107). Consequently when her 
wealthy aunt Mme de Montesson, who had married the elder Duke of 
Orléans, offered to settle with her for a mere ten thousand francs she was 
forced to accept. Unfortunately this was not in a lump sum and she had to 
resort to her pen for a livelihood (V, 107-108). A publisher, Henrichs, of- 
fered her four thousand francs for a new edition of her Méres rivales plus 
an additional volume. She complied, but declares that she received nothing 
since she had not taken the precaution of having the contract in writing. 
Maradan, another publisher, then offered her a position with the Biblio- 
théque Universelle des Romans. There were less than forty subscribers but she 
accepted: “ ... j’étais dans une telle pénurie, que je consentis 4 y travailler 
pour douze cents francs par an” (V, 108). Although she fails to mention it, 
we know that she began to insert portions of her Souvenirs de Félicie, which 
she had begun to write. She also fails to mention the Mercure de France, 
but the readers of that important weekly found on the last page of the 
number of September 3, 1803, the following announcement in bold type: 


NOUS PREVENONS NOS SOUSCRIPTEURS QU’A COMMENCER DU MOIS 
PROCHAIN, MADAME DE GENLIS DONNERA, DANS CE JOURNAL, DES 
NOUVELLES, DES CONTES MORAUX, ET LA SUITE DES SOUVENIRS 
QU’ELLE AVAIT L’HABITUDE D’INSERER DANS LA BIBLIOTHEQUE DES 
ROMANS. L’ACCUEIL FAIT PAR LE PUBLIC AUX OUVRAGES DE MADAME 
DE GENLIS NOUS DISPENSE DE TOUT AUTRE DETAIL.” 


Such a notice was most exceptional in the Mercure. No doubt the readers 
were expecting something unusual. Promptly on October 1, they found the 
first of the contributions entitled Suite des Souvenirs de Félicie. These two 
pages were not particularly remarkable except for a concluding paragraph 
of some ten lines about something quite different and which was obviously 
designed to create a stir among the old readers and gain new ones: 


Rousseau est mort d’une colique néphrétique. Je l’ai beaucoup connu. J’étais 
bien jeune alors, et je ne faisais pas encore de journal. Pendant plus de six mois je 
l’ai vu tous les jours; il dinait avec nous, et ne s’en allait communément qu’d dix 


32. Mercure de France (No. CXIV, 16 Fructidor, an 11), XIII, 528. 
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heures du soir. Ma premiére entrevue avec lui ne fait pas honneur A mon esprit et 
& mon discernement; mais elle a quelque chose de si comique et de si singulier, que 
je m’amuserai moi-méme en me la rappelant. Voici donc l’histoire de mes relations 
avec J.-J. Rousseau: 

La suite dans un des prochains numéros 


D. Genlis.” 


The readers did not have long to wait. The very next week the number of 
October 8 contained nine delightful pages of the Sowvenirs de Félicie de- 
voted entirely to Rousseau.* Here also in the original version she begins by 
saying that Rousseau had been in Paris for six months and that she was 
only eighteen. With very minor differences and the failure to mention her 
husband by name (he had only recently been guillotined), this original ver- 
sion is almost identical with those which followed in her Souvenirs de Félicie 
(Paris, 1804), and in her Mémoires. It may be noted, however, that in the 
introductory paragraph of the Mémoires version the first four sentences of 
the paragraph from the Mercure version cited above were omitted.** This 
suggests that even Mme de Genlis recognized that the statement that she 
“had seen Rousseau every day for more than six months, that he dined with 
them and usually did not leave until ten o’clock” was a gross exaggeration, 
though perhaps considered appropriate at the time and for the purpose that 
it served. But then, as she said, her financial straits were desperate and, as 
we know from Schinz, this also was the period of Rousseau’s greatest popu- 
larity after his death.** Readers were much interested in Rousseau, and 
Mme de Genlis must have been tempted to cater to and profit from this 
interest. 

It would thus appear that Mme de Genlis had adequate motives to write 
an interesting account though it meant liberal exaggeration and even con- 
scious departure from the truth. 

What may then be concluded from all this? The case against her meeting 
Rousseau, and seeing him as often and for as long a period as she says, ap- 
pears thoroughly discredited. It must be noted, none the less, that the evi- 
dence presented here is very largely circumstantial, and that while she 
certainly could not have met Rousseau when she was only eighteen and 
most certainly did not see him frequently for six months, it is still possible 
that she did meet him and may even have seen him on several occasions 

33. Mercure de France, XIV, 81. 

34. Ibid., pp. 115-123. 

35. Mémoires, II, 1. However, the more conservative statement, ‘‘Rousseau venait 
presque tous les jours diner avec nous, et je n’avais remarqué en lui, durant prés 
de cing mois, ni susceptibilité ni caprices... ,’’ in the Mercure version (XIV, 119- 
120), is word for word the same in the Mémoires except that ‘‘durant prés de cing 
mois’? now becomes the more positive ‘‘durant cing mois’’ (Mémoires, II, 11). Thus 
she can hardly be accused of any serious attempt to change her story. Even after 
Musset-Pathay, four years before the publication of her Mémoires, revealed several 
obvious errors in her account, she continued to “‘stick to her story.” 


36. Albert Schinz, Etat présent des travaux sur J.-J. Rousseau (New York: MLA. 
1941), p. 11. 
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between the end of December 1770 and February 8, 1771. Indeed it would 
be rather surprising for her not to have met him at all. For it would not have 
been too difficult for her to have called on him in his apartment as many 
others had done.” Curiously enough Josephson, who lists the Mémoires 
in his bibliography, completely ignores Mme de Genlis’ account of her re- 
lationship with Rousseau and asserts: 


He had come to the Hotel du Saint-Esprit, on June 24, in the Rue Platriére. . . . 
Here Jean-Jacques was at once overwhelmed with visits, but the persons he pre- 
ferred to see now were the members of the younger generation of letters, men such 
as Rhuliéres and Dusaulx, who gained his confidence. He received, as well, great 
lords and ladies such as the Prince de Ligne, Madame de Genlis, Sophie Arnoud, 
the famous actress, the Crown Prince of Sweden, the Prince Pignatelli d’Egmont, 
the Comtesse d’Egmont (a Richelieu), and many others.* 


This rather incidental assertion that Mme de Genlis had visited Rous- 
seau in his apartment seems quite plausible, but to date this researcher has 
been as unable to verify this assertion as the more deliberate and much more 
persistent one of Félicie. If Josephson’s statement could be verified it would 
show that Mme de Genlis did really meet Rousseau but it would also fur- 
ther discredit her account since it would only verify a circumstance which 
she herself did not admit. It would thus appear that the conclusions as al- 
ready stated above are the only ones possible until new evidence is avail- 
able. 

Finally, in the light of what may now seem probably or even possibly 
true regarding Mme de Genlis’ personal acquaintance with Rousseau, how 
much credence should be given to what she tells us of the great Jean- 
Jacques, his character, personality, habits, or opinions? 

At the end of his very full account (almost word for word) of Mme de 
Genlis’ récit, Musset-Pathay writes: 


Ainsi voila une liaison rompue par des cor:}ectures! Comment concilier l’indulgence, 
la bonhomie, la simplicité de Vvhomme de lettres le moins imposant et le plus aimable 
qu’on ait jamais vu, gai, communicatif, plein de douceur et de finesse, qui pendant 
cing mois qu’on le voit tous les jours, n’a ni susceptibilité, ni caprice, avec le projet 
de se faire voir au spectacle en demandant une loge grillée, avec nulle espéce de sin- 
cérité dans ses plaintes, avec le dépit et ’humeur de n’avoir pas produit d’effet.® 


Then after pointing out the errors of Mme de Genlis (as indicated above) he 
continues: ‘‘Nous avons cru que, pour plus d’exactitude, il fallait faire ces 
observations qui n’étent rien 4 l’intérét ni a la vérité des détails du récit de 
Madame de Genlis.’*° Also Foster, at the end of her three-page account of 
this relationship writes: “Le récit de Mme de Genlis est fort intéressant, 

37. Cf. Dusaulx, op. cit., pp. 55-57. 

38. Matthew Josephson, Jean-Jacques Rousseau (New York, 1931), p. 493. 

39. Histoire de la vie et des ouvrages de J.-J. R., 1, 203. The italics are those of 
Musset-Pathay and indicate the words used by Mme de Genlis. 


40. Ibid., 204. It should be recalled, in fairness to Musset-Pathay, that this was 
written some time before the death of Mme de Genlis. 
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et 4 part l’inexactitude de ses dates, elle n’est pas peut-étre plus injuste 
dans son interprétation des motifs et des idées de Rousseau qu’il ne le fut 
envers elle.” (Page 79.) 

Both commentators, despite the contradictions and the inaccuracies 
which they revealed, admit the interest, the validity and the worth of Mme 
de Genlis’ récit. It is interesting. Whatever else we may say against it we 
must grant this quality. Indeed it might well have lost much if not all of 
this interest had Mme de Genlis written only what she remembered. 

Had she relied only on her memory it is difficult to understand how she 
could honestly have made the mistake about her age. She should have re- 
membered how old she was when she lived in the home of Mme de Puisieux, 
she certainly should have remembered that she did not meet Rousseau 
soon after her marriage and before the birth of her first child.“ The impor- 
tant point in this connection, however, is not that she erred in her age but 
that several important details in her récit, while quite natural and under- 
standable in a young bride of eighteen, would seem much less so in a young 
matron of twenty-five. This may be noted not only in her excessive naiveté, 
in the way she conducted herself during their first meeting when she said 
she thought her visitor was Préville disguised as Rousseau, in Rousseau’s 
impression that she was “la jeune personne la plus naturelle, la plus gaie et 











la plus dénuée de prétention qu’il eit jamais rencontrée,”’ but especially in f 
Rousseau’s comment that she was too young for the Confessions, that his 

works were not written for her age, and in his recommendation that she 

would do well to read Emile in a few years. 

It is also interesting to note that in her first version of this relationship 
(Mercure de France), published at a time when Rousseau was in popular 
favor, she was quite favorable to the great Jean-Jacques whereas in the 
Mémoires version, published when Rousseau’s popularity was at a much ) 


lower ebb, she managed to be much less favorable. She did this, however, 
without making any significant changes in the details of her récit. After 
quoting Rousseau as saying “‘... personne n’a parlé de |’Evangile avec 
plus de conviction et de sensibilité’”’ she commented in a footnote: 


Si j’eusse connu ses ouvrages, j’aurais dit qu’il avait en effet parlé de la religion 
avec la plus touchante éloquence, mais j’aurais eu le courage d’ajouter que son in- 
compréhensible inconséquence 4 cet égard n’en était que plus coupable et plus 
révoltante, puisque souvent dans le méme volume, par exemple dans Emile, il 
avait placé un éloge parfait de l’Evangile et des blasphémes.... (II, 8.) 


Although Mme de Genlis must have been quite familiar with Rousseau’s 


41. It is most difficult to be certain of the exact dates of any of the events that 
Mme de Genlis relates. She states repeatedly that she was seventeen when she married 
(1763). She spent six weeks in Paris about a year later (late autumn or early winter, 
1764) when she was eighteen. She then returned to the Genlis estate with her husband 
to spend the rest of the winter, returning to Paris, ‘‘grosse de cing mois, au commence- 
ment du printemps”’ (Mémoires, I, 217). It should also be noted that at this time M. 
de Genlis and his wife were not even received in the home of M. and Mme de Puisieux, 
who had disapproved of their marriage. 
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books and certainly with Emile before 1803,” no such objections had been 
expressed in the Mercure version. 

This, however, was not the only way in which she managed to be less 
favorable in the Mémoires version. The original version, as has already been 
indicated, immediately followed an article by Mme de Genlis in the pre- 
ceding number of the Mercure which contained a final paragraph announc- 
ing the article on Rousseau.“ The very first sentence of this paragraph as- 
serted, “Rousseau est mort d’une colique néphrétique.” This simple but 
categorical statement, made at a time when it was rumored and even written 
that Rousseau’s death was not from natural causes,“ was much more favor- 
able than the remarks at the very end of volume I of the Mémoires and 
immediately preceding the récit at the beginning of the next volume. Here, 
instead, we find an entirely different statement, one which at best is only 
partially favorable: 


... Le ton doctoral, l’emphase, les faux brillans déparent presque tous les ouvrages 
de cette époque jusqu’A nos jours. Rousseau méme ne fut pas exempt de ces dé- 
fauts, mais du moins ils ne sont en lui que des écarts; ils ne forment pas sa maniére 
habituelle d’écrire qui, en général, est belle, parce qu’elle est franche, harmonieuse 
et naturelle. Mais, comme écrivain, il est bien inférieur 4 M. de Buffon et 4 nos 
autres grands prosateurs; car, outre ses passages emphatiques, on trouve dans ses 
ouvrages des locutions trés-vicieuses et beaucoup de fautes de langage. (I, 374-375.) 


If this appraisal of Rousseau is now compared to one found in Les An- 
nales de la vertu it appears even more certain that at the time Mme de 
Genlis first wrote about meeting him, her opinion of the Citizen of Geneva 
was notably more favorable than in 1825. Writing about Voltaire, whom she 
disliked much more intensely than Rousseau, she declared: “. . . Retranchez 
de ses (uvres [i.e., Voltaire’s] toutes ces infamies, c’est-A-dire plus des 
trois quarts de ce qu’il a fait, il restera des ouvrages brillans, mais remplis 
d’erreurs, de plagiats et de faux jugemens, et qui auroient eu moins d’in- 
fluence sur son siécle que les ouvrages pleins de traits de génie de Montes- 
quieu et de Rousseau.’ 

It should not be concluded, however, that Mme de Genlis became wholly 
unfavorable towards Rousseau in her M émoires. In the course of the eight 
volumes of this work, there are some seventeen or eighteen passages re- 
ferring to Rousseau, about half of which are relatively favorable, the rest 
rather unfavorable. They deal for the most part with her opinion of his 

42. In the Mémoires she says while discussing her ‘“‘édition épurée”’ of Emile that 
she had not read this work for more than thirty-five years (VI, 155); i.e., thirty-five 
years before 1820 (VI, 148). 

43. See above pp. 103-104. 

44. Even Mme de Staél, who greatly admired Rousseau and painted a most favor- 
able picture of him in her Lettres sur J.-J. Rousseau (1788), was convinced that he had 
committed suicide. (Cf. Anne L. G. baronne de Staél-Holstein, Lettres sur le caractére 
et les ouvrages de J.-J. Rousseau, ed. William G. Merhab [Ann Arbor, Mich., 1942], 
pp. 116-117.) 


45. Mme de Genlis, Les Annales de la vertu, ou Histoire universelle, iconographique 
et littéraire, nouvelle éd. (Paris: Maradan, 1802), V, 177. 
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works. Nowhere, except in volume II, is there ever a reference to her meet- 
ing Rousseau nor even the slightest recollection of this friendship. Thus this 
delightful account of her remarkable meeting and incredible association 
with the great Rousseau—first published at a time when she was better 
disposed towards him, when the conditions were most favorable and her 
motivation quite understandable—is repeated again, twenty-two years 
later, in her M émoires with an unfavorable note and in a less favorable con- 
text. It appears as a delightful hors-d’ ewvre, well placed to catch the eye of a 
prospective reader or purchaser, without definite reference to any preceding 
or following events in the narration of her life but inserted—arbitrarily, it 
seems—at about the period of her eighteenth year. Under the circumstances 
surrounding its publication it is rather difficult to refrain from wondering 
what this story would have been like had she waited until 1825 to write it, 
or even if she would have written it at all. 


University of Kentucky 


_—— 








ON THE VERSIFICATION OF ALBERTO LISTA 
By Dorothy Clotelle Clarke 


SPANISH ROMANTIC POETS leaned more heavily on the labor of their eight- 
eenth- and early nineteenth-century predecessors than is generally sup- 
posed. The neoclassic period is particularly important for certain experi- 
ments, inventions, and developments in versification. And in this field the 
work of Alberto Lista (1775-1848)—influential teacher, and a poet widely 
known, highly respected, though not great—forms one of the strongest 
links between neoclassicism and romanticism. For a study of the versifica- 
tion of this critical period, Lista’s poetry is a gold mine and is characterized 
by a tremendous variety of verse and strophe forms, rhythms, and rhyme 
schemes. His work has the additional rare advantage, from the standpoint 
of the study of metric technique, that the poet’s practice may be compared 
with his theories on versification'—and it may be remarked that practice 
and theory do not always agree. 

Using as a basis of study the works published in volume LXVII of the 
Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles* and José Maria de Cossio’s Poestas inéditas 
de Don Alberto Lista,’ and comparing the results when possible with state- 
ments made in “De la versificacién castellana,” one gathers the following 
information. 

In verse lengths used independently (i.e., as the sole or principal meter in 
a poem), Lista employed all measures except that of thirteen syllables, from 
five syllables to the alejandrino of fourteen, in addition to a verse that seems 
to be an imitation of the classic hexameter. Of the tetrastlabo, though he 
considers it usable merely in the role of guebrado dependent on the octostlabo, 
he says: 


Podemos decir pues que el tetrasflabo es el metro castellano de menor ntimero de 
silabas. 

Hay versos de 5.6.7.8.9.10 y 11 sflabas. Mas all4 no hay metros: pues el de 12 
se compone necesariamente de dos de 6, y el de 14 de dos de 7. (V155.) 


Perhaps he was not familiar with the alejandrino a la francesa employed 
by Iriarte‘ and others, since he apparently did not employ it himself, and 
says: ‘‘Nadie, que nosotros sepamos, ha usado ni aun examinado el de 13. 
Parece que este es el término desde el cual en adelante no puede ya el oido 
percibir la medicién del verso.” (V155.) 

Of the pentastlabo (B355) and hexasilabo, which was often in serranilla 
(B284a) rhythm, he merely remarks: “El verso de cinco silabas y el de seis 


1. In Articulos criticos y literarios (Palma, 1840), I, 143-158; hereinafter referred 
to as V, followed by the page number. 

2. Hereinafter referred to as B, followed by the page number. 

3. (Madrid, 1927); hereinafter referred to as C, followed by the page number. 

4. “F&bula VII,’”’ BAE, LXIII, 6b. Consult also Julio Saavedra Molina, Tres 
grandes metros: el eneastlabo, el tredecasilabo y el endecasilabo (Santiago, 1946). 
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son por su brevedad propios para la endecha o canto dolorido y triste.” 
(V155.) The extreme vigor of the serranilla verse is remarkable, not only in 
view of its persistence as an independent verse length in Spanish poetry 
since before the time of the Marqués de Santillana, but also for the fact that 
its peculiar rhythm (V 2 Vv 4 ©) as the quebrado of the arte mayor has 
been preserved almost intact. The verso de arte mayor, which was used with 
some frequency in this epoch and of which Lista was particularly fond, re- 
gains in our poet’s hands some of its original freedom, not recognized by 
poets like Iriarte and more conventional versifiers of his time. For instance, 
he sometimes allowed the caesura to shift from the exact middle, thus break- 
ing the monotony, as in: 


Adore a su Dios, / y observe obediente. (B281.) 
Serds del Sefior; / porque irds ante él. (B281.) 


He also not rarely used hiatus between hemistichs, as in: 


Juré el Dios inmenso, / altisimo y fiel. (B281.) 
Y libre y contento / Israel ya no debe. (B281.)® 


Oddly enough, Lista speaks deprecatingly of the arte mayor: “En el siglo 
XV estuvo en uso el verso de doce silabas, menos largo y mejor que el 
alejandrino, por el principio de que de lo malo lo menos. Ya el lenguage iba 
perdiendo su antigua rusticidad, ya no se miraba como un primor del arte 
la aglomeracién de los consonantes, ya se habia aprendido a cruzar las 
rimas; pero existia siempre el inconveniente de la igualdad de los hemisti- 
quios.”’ (V152.) 

In the heptastlabo, which he praised for its many attractions (V156), 
Lista generally followed the traditional pattern characterized by fluctuating 
secondary accent, but once in a while seems to have had a desire to incor- 
porate iambic rhythm in the form, as in the refrain: 


Bebed, dulces amigos, 

Los vasos empinad, 

Y unidos celebremos 

El vino y la amistad. (B364b. See also C137.) 


The octostlabo likewise is the old Spanish favorite in form, also character- 
ized by movable secondary accent. Lista does not discuss the form except 
to present two theories on its origin (V156—157) and to make the usual state- 
ment concerning its use: ‘“‘Los de siete y ocho silabas son en los que mas 
brilla la gentileza y gallardia de las musas castellanas.” (V156.) “El de 
ocho, aunque muy perfeccionado por nuestros antiguos cémicos, tiene sin 
embargo demasiada facilidad, ocurre con demasiada frecuencia en la prosa 
espafiola, para que se le juzgue propio de los asuntos graves. Generalmente 
se aplica a la sdtira, a la burla, a los géneros familiares.”’ (V143.) 


5. Julio Saavedra Molina, however (El verso de arte mayor, (Santiago, 1946], p. 
75), reads this verse thus: ‘‘Y libre y contento, Is / raél ya no debe.” 
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The eneastlabo, often claimed to be unnatural in Spanish, was used fre- 
quently by Lista—and certainly not awkwardly. He chose the form— 
eneastlabo libre (without fixed secondary accent)—most nearly related to 
the Spanish traditional meters of similar length, the octostlabo and the 
heptastlabo. He employed the eneastlabo especially in translations from and 
imitations of the French. He apparently was not acquainted with Iriarte’s 
work in the nine-syllable verse,* for he states: “El verso de nueve silabas 
es rarisimo en espafiol y muy dificil de construir. En la poesia francesa es 
por el contrario muy comin: mas no conocemos ninguna composicién 
castellana hecha en él, sino tal cual verso intercalado con otros metros. Sin 
embargo, como quebrado del sdfico pudiera reunfrsele, asi como el de siete 
silabas al endecasilabo propio.” (V157.) 

Lista’s decastlabo was almost invariably like that of Iriarte, which be- 
came the standard form for both neoclassicism and romanticism—the 
decastlabo with anapestic rhythm, disregarding the final syllable of the 
llano verse: 


Quien las penas de amor ha sentido, 
En mi acerba afliccién se consuele; 
Que ninguna jay de mf! tanto duele 
Como ver a un amante partir. (B354.) 


He even went a step further in the direction of the more modern interpreta- 
tion of rhythm in at least oneinstance by carrying the cadence of the anapest 
unbroken through the whole strophe instead of beginning afresh with each 
line: 
Parte, pues, dulce bien de mi vida, 

que en tantos pesares el alma instrufda, 

capaz ya se siente del fiero dolor. 

Parte, Elisio, y recibe este beso, 

otro tiempo tu dulce embeleso, 

y ya triste prenda de pena y amor. (C243.) 


He also used a five-plus-five (C61, 62), as did other writers of the period, 
although he does not discuss this pattern in “De la versificacién,”” making 
special mention, instead, of its absence: “Los versos de diez silabas, como 
estos: 


A mi duefio le he dado la mano: 
Parte pues, dulce bien de mi vida, 


tienen particularidad de no hacer el hemistiquio en el medio, a pesar de 
que es par el ntimero de silabas. Los italianos le usan mucho en los compases 
rApidos de las cabatinas.”’ (V158.) 

Lista’s endecastlabo is usually the standard a maiore, which he calls propio 
(secondary accent on sixth syllable) or a minore, which he calls sdfico 


6. “Faébula XIV,” BAE, LXIII, 8a. Cf. also Julio Saavedra Molina, Tres grandes 
metros. 
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(secondary accent on fourth, and, generally, eighth), the latter finding un- 
usual favor in his eyes. In addition to using these forms, he wrote several 
poems in which his hendecasyllables had a special pattern; the fourth syl- 
lable coincided with the last syllable of an agudo word, as in: 


Rayo de amor, celeste simpatia, 

Fuego inmortal que abrasa sin dolor 

Llama feliz, que al de su amante envia 

Un corazé6n con dividido ardor; 

Tu lumbre fué la favorable estrella 

Que me guié a los pies de Filis bella. (B360.) 


The endecasilabo, to which he devoted a large portion of his treatise on versi- 
fication, seems to be his favorite verse form, in practice as well as in theory. 
He does not mention, however, this last pattern, although it was used by 
others of the same period. 

The dodecastlabo has been discussed above (cf. verso de arte mayor). Like 
it, the alejandrino of Lista was somewhat freed from the bonds imposed 
upon it by Iriarte and we find the pre-Renaissance custom of allowing hiatus 
at the caesura: 


La tierra marchitaba, / el aire entorpecfa (B362), 


and the lack of concern for ancient usage in his combination of the alejan- 
drino with its quebrado (B362). In the use of the quebrado and of the iambic 
rhythm in this line, Lista’s alejandrinos may be considered a direct fore- 
runner of those of Zorrilla and other romantic poets.’ In view of Lista’s 
comment on the alejandrino, it is rather surprising to find it among his 
verses: “‘Al primero y rudo ensayo del ex4metro latino sucedié el alejandrino 
de catorce silabas, semejante al francés, que tiene su monotonfia y su pesa- 
dez, con la afiadidura insufrible de cuatro consonantes seguidos, como se 
encuentra en las rimas de Berceo y en el poema de Alejandro. Trigueros y 
algunos poetas peores que él solicitaron restablecerle a fines del siglo pasado: 
empresa para la cual no bastaria el genio de Herrera.” (V151—152.) 

In La tarde (B368) Lista employed a non-syllable-count verse that seems 
to be an imitation of the classic hexameter.’ Such verse, found sporadically 
in Spanish poetry since the Golden Age, may have contributed in some part 
to the eventual liberating of verse from syllable count to form modern free 
verse: 

7. Pedro Henriquez Urefia (‘‘Sobre la historia del alejandrino,’’ Revista de Filo- 
logia Hispénica, VIII [1946], 5): ‘‘“¢Cudndo empezé la acentuacién yAmbica rigurosa 
de los hemistiquios del alejandrino? En El deseo, de Lista, esté comenzando: sola- 
mente la dltima estrofa de la composicién lleva acentuacién libre; las anteriores tienen 
todas acentuacién yAmbica.”’ 

8. For the adaptation of the hexameter to Castilian, see Julio Saavedra Molina’s 
two works: Los hexdémetros castellanos y en particular los de Rubén Dario (Santiago, 
1935); and La versificacién neoclésica y la obra poética del Dr. Juan Francisco Ibarra 
y Dos comentarios sobre versificacién neoclaésica por el Dr. Juan Francisco Ibarra 


(Santiago, 1946). Also consult Emiliano Diez Echarri, Teorias métricas del siglo de 
oro (Madrid, 1949), especially pp. 286-295. 
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Ya el rayo declina, ya Febo el ultimo otero 
Con lumbre placida desde el ocaso dora. 
Céfiro, dejando alegre la apacible floresta, 
Arbitro del Mayo, por la pradera rife. 
Al laurel agita, al drbol sacro a Minerva, 
Y a ti, del margen verde corona, tilo. 
Las claras ondas su hermosa copa retratan, 
Y nuevo encanto da, retratada, al rio. 
Mas Céfiro, el margen, los troncos, verde pradera 
Y pura linfa, que entre la grama huye, 
Todo lo vence Filis; que amante, al son de mi avena, 
A mis rediles su manadilla gufa. (B368.) 


Notice the caesura near the middle of each verse. 

One of the outstanding aspects of Lista’s verse arrangements is his use of 
polymetric combinations, not only the change of verse form from strophe 
to strophe within a poem (B275, B331, B354, B377, C232), but especially 
his use of several verse forms within a strophe. Many examples of this latter 
type of combination can be cited, some of them surprising. Besides the ex- 
pected eleven and seven and/or five (B273, B353) and the eight and four 
(B362) combinations, divided lines in strophes with their quebrados are 
found, such as the arte mayor (B362) and the alejandrino (B362). But the 
most intriguing are those involving the mating of lines, even as many as 
three in a strophe, generally considered incompatible. This practice is con- 
trary to his theory: ‘Porque este es un principio que debe tenerse siempre 
presente en materia de versificacién. No hay que engafar al otdo cuando se 
le ha acostumbrado a una sensacién. Todo lo que la desmienta o la varie 
le desagrada. Pondremos por ejemplo los pies quebrados de cinco silabas 
en las coplas de ocho, que desagradan porque el oido espera uno de cuatro; 
bien que en este caso se puede asignar una razén musical, y es que el de 
cinco no es quebrado del de ocho.” (V156.) Note the following: 

The romance (octostlabo) divided into sections of ten lines plus two hende- 
casyllables each, the last section also containing two serranilla verses (B346) 
—and this combination in spite of Lista’s statement that the octosyllable 
“es entre todos el que se aviene peor con el endecasilabo” (V148). 

The romance (octostlabo) with arle mayor (B358), four of the former plus 
two of the latter, or two of each (B362, C200). 

The alternating of two octosyllables and two heptasyllables with romance 
assonance. 

Four octosyllables, plus one tetrasyllable, plus three octosyllables, plus 
two lines of arte mayor—with espinela arrangement of lines and rhyme 
(B362). 

The same arrangement with lines: eight of the serranilla type, one ana- 
pestic decasyllable, and one verso de arte mayor (B362). 

The addition of an eneastlabo to a strophe of sevens and elevens (C106), 
in accordance with his theory quoted above (V157). 
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The addition of an eight- and a nine-syllable line as a refrain to a seven- 
syllable strophe (C184). 

The alternating of octosyllabic and serranilla quatrains with romance 
rhyme. 

Quatrains of three ten-syllable anapestic lines plus one nine-syllable, in 
romance arrangement (C208). 

Quatrains (romance rhyme) of two eight-syllable, one ten-syllable ana- 
pestic verse, and one verso de arte mayor (C209). 

The serventesio alternating hendecasyllables having an agudo word end- 
ing on the fourth syllable, with nine-syllable agudo verses (C245). 

Some of these combinations almost suggest forms of “versificacién ir- 
regular” and are certainly reminiscent of some of Sor Juana’s arrangements. 
This polymetric usage is to be used during the romantic period. 

Lista was amazingly prolific in the field of the strophe. He seemed to have 
a tendency toward the favoring of the short stanza. Ten lines, for example, 
was generally the limit of his cancién. Lista employed not only a large num- 
ber of traditional stanzas, but also multiple variations and crossbreeds of 
the standard forms, as well as arrangements unrelated or only remotely 
related to them. One logical way of outlining this material is that of con- 
sidering the strophes according to the number of lines in each. 

His shortest strophe form seems to be the terza rima, which he employed 
in the regular way—as it had been since the early Golden Age. 

Quatrains were of various sorts: the standard redondilla (octosyllabic) 
(C257), the redondilla menor in serranilla verse (B359), and their big brother 
in hendecasyllables, sometimes called cuarteto endecasilabo (B326); the 
same with French rhyme and lines having agudo word ending on fourth 
syllable (C250); the related serventesio, whose characteristic is alternate 
rhyme (abab), in octosyllables (B357), enneasyllables with French rhyme 
(C201), or a combination of alternating hendecasyllables (accent on agudo 
fourth) and enneasyllables (C245); in hendecasyllables (B323) and com- 
binations of hendecasyllable and heptasyllable: AbAb (B278) ; the seguidilla 
(C204‘ and the related heptasyllabic copla or variation of the cantar in 
which the even lines rhyme, the odd being left free (B364); the sdfico- 
adénico (B286) and the related oda sdfica called gliconio (11,11,11,7) 
(B321); partially unrhymed stanza: arte mayor with its quebrado in ABCc 
(C213, B362); and endecha real, called “‘liras en el estilo de Gerardo Lobo” 
(C135). 

In the five-line strophe are the quintilla (C260); a one-strophe poem in 
ABcBC (B368); and the original lira (aBabB) (B280). 

In the six-line strophe are found some of the most interesting develop- 
ments of crossbreeds of the time. As variations of the sexta rima (B360) or 
of the lira sestina (aBaBcC) (B320)—or, perhaps, a hybrid derived from 
the two—there are arrangements like: aBABcC (C101), aBABCC (B302), 
AbABcC (B278), ABCcbC (B287), abbacC with lines of 7,7,5,5,7,11 
(B365), abbaCC (B321), aBbacC (B282), aBbaCc (B274). Another form, 
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possibly inspired by the oda sdfica or gliconio, is a sextet whose first four 
lines are unrhymed and last two form a couplet, the disposition of the lines 
being: 11,7,11,11,7,11 (B275)—a favorite form of Lista. The same ar- 
rangement with only the fifth line heptasyllabic appears also (B304). 
Another six-line strophe is one in versos de arte mayor rhyming AABCCB, 
the B rhymes being agudos (C75), to form a type of seztilla italiana. With 
the same rhyme arrangement, but employing ten-syllable anapestic lines, 
is another example (C77), though the third and sixth lines of the strophe are 
probably versos de arte mayor. 

The seven-line strophe, except in the cancién (B288), is rare. There is an 
extension of the gliconio-like strophe mentioned above, formed by the ad- 
dition of one unrhymed line before the couplet with the lines in the order: 
7,11,11,11,11,7,11. The seven-line seguidilla appears frequently (B368).° 

The eight-line strophe used by Lista is often the octavilla italiana or the 
octava italiana and their variations, made up of lines of various lengths: 
pentasyllabic abbc, deec (B355), in serranilla verse unrhymed except agudo 
four and eight (B360), or rhymed abbc, addc (B283); heptasyllabic rhymed 
abbc, deed (B352) or unrhymed except for characteristic agudos (C261); 
octosyllabic (C225); decasyllabic (anapestic) (B354, 358), in versos de arte 
mayor (B361). Lista also wrote octosyllabic (C258) and enneasyllabic 
(C251) coplas or octavas de arte menor, octava rima (B299), eight-line can- 
ciones (B326), octaves in alejandrinos ABBAcDCD (B362), and a strophe 
rhyming abab, cDcd, the lines distributed 7,7,7,7,7,11,9,7, either the a 
or the c—sometimes both—being agudo. 

The nine-line strophe except in the cancién (B387) is not common. A 
rather odd one is that whose second and seventh lines are heptasyllabic, 
all others being hendecasyllabic. Only lines seven and nine rhyme, the others 
remaining free. 

Ten-line strophes are found in the cancién (B289) and also in the espinela 
(C259) and its variations: in serranilla verse (B346); in a combination of 
eight serranilla lines, one ten-syllable anapestic, and one verso de arte mayor 
(B362); in a combination of four octosyllables, one tetrasyllable (pie 
quebrado), three octosyllables, two versos de arte mayor (B362). Another type 
of décima (C216) begins abbe and is followed by six lines of romance in 
agudo assonance. The c rhyme is also agudo and marks the end of a complete 
pause. 

Stanzas of eleven and twelve lines may be found among the canciones, 
whose length generally fluctuates between eight and twelve lines. 

Other forms include the soneto (B284), the silva (B330), verso blanco 
(B281), the romance heroico (B281), the romance (B333), and the romancillo. 


9. P. Henriquez Urefia (La versificacién irregular en la poesia castellana, 2nd ed. 
(Madrid, 1933], p. 281) states: ‘“‘La seguidilla de los poetas cultos, aunque no admite 
la ligera irregularidad del hexasilabo llano, frecuente atin en Calderén y su escuela, 
admite de cuando en cuando la acentuacién aguda, que subsiste hasta principios del 
siglo XIX, en Iglesias y Lista.’ 
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The romances are sometimes mixed with other forms in the same poem 
(C154) and the romance rhyme scheme is used with various verse types: 
serranilla verse (B284); heptastlabo (B298); arte mayor (B281); alternating 
arte mayor and its quebrado (B363); divided into sections of ten lines each 
plus two hendecasyllables (B346); alternating two octosyllables and two 
heptasyllables in quatrains (B359); alternating two octosyllables and two 
versos de arte mayor (B362); alternating quatrains of octosyllables and se- 
rranilla verses (C199); alternating two pentasyllables and two heptasyllables 
(C203) ; three lines of anapestic decasyllables plus one enneasyllable (C208) ; 
quatrains of two octosyllables, one anapestic ten-syllable and one arte 
mayor (C209) ; quatrains of one serranilla verse plus two versos de arte mayor 
plus one serranilla verse (C210); sestets of 7,7,7,7,5,5 (C211); hepta- 
syllables in which assonance, always agudo, changes after every four or six 
lines (C228); heptasyllabic romancillo in octaves (double quatrains), the 
assonance, always agudo, changing from octave to octave (C185); alternate 
elevens and sevens (C230); heptasyllabic romancillo in quatrains separated 
by refrain of two lines, one octosyllabic and one enneasyllabic (C184). 

A few remarks on rhyme should not be omitted. Lista has a noticeable 
fondness for agudo rhymes, as did many other neoclassical poets. He used the 
agudo ending not only because he liked it, apparently, but also often in order 
to carry out the French scheme of alternating masculine and feminine 
rhymes in a poem, the agudos for masculine, and the llanos for feminine 
(C250-252)—as Iriarte had done before him. Examples of the other ex- 
treme have been mentioned above—strophes only partially rhymed (not 
including the silva, the verso blanco, the sdfico, and other forms already set 
by tradition). 

Covering the main points, though not a detailed analysis, the foregoing 
will tend to show that Lista was exceedingly versatile in versification. 
This fact coupled with the fact that he wasa man of great literary influence 
and in person was the teacher of important romantic poets will indicate the 
significance of this phase of his work as a basis for romantic metrics. Whether 
Lista originated some of the forms he used or gleaned them from others 
would be difficult to say and is immaterial. The point is that in his work 
was packaged the most important material of the field, ready to be handed 
over to the poets who are generally credited with innovating many of the 
forms above discussed. 


University of California 





GIDE’S NOURRITURES TERRESTRES 
AND VERGIL’S BUCOLICS 


By Justin O’Brien 


SURELY every attentive reader of André Gide has noticed how frequently 
he quotes and refers to Vergil. At the age of twenty-one he makes use of the 
Latin poet in his first published writings and at eighty heis still quoting him 
in the last pages of his Journal. We know that André Gide’s father, pro- 
fessor of Roman law at the University of Paris, possessed an extensive 
library of Greek and Latin authors. He died in 1880, when the future writer 
was but eleven; and in later years the youth discovered his father’s books, 
among which he turned most often to the volumes of Vergil.! 

From the beginning, the Vergil who struck the most intimate chord in 
Gide was far less the epic than the pastoral poet. Mentions of the Aeneid 
first appear in the Journal for 1937 and thenceforth become increasingly fre- 
quent. On the other hand, as early as 1893 there are references to the 
Bucolics or Eclogues, which Gide had already quoted in other writings in 
1891. The explanation for this preference, which continues throughout his 
life, is doubtless to be found in what Gide calls: “. .. cette inspiration si 
fréquemment homosexuelle de la poésie bucolique grecque et latine, ot, 
plus ou moins facticement, prétendent revivre les naives moeurs d’Arcadie.”’ 
(Corydon, OC, TX, 283.) For after a strict upbringing and prolonged adoles- 
cence, he suddenly emancipated himself and discovered his unorthodox sex- 
ual tastes at the age of twenty-four. The rebirth took place in North Africa, 
in a truly pastoral civilization where the young Parisian accompanied dark- 
skinned “gardeurs de chévres” named Athman or Lossif as they led their 
flocks in the shade of the tall palms. Ever attracted by “ce qui reste de 
soleil sur les peaux brunes,”’ he felt that Vergil had written expressly for 
him ‘“‘Quid tum si fuscus Amyntas?’” 

In 1914 Gide wrote: “Ah! que d’heures ainsi je perdis, sur les pentes de 
l’Apennin ou de l’Aurés, a suivre les brebis ou les chévres, auprés des patres, 
pAtre moi-méme, écoutant le chant de leur rustique fidite murmurer 4 mon 
coeur: Utinam ex vobis unus....’ (Journal, Pléiade edition, page 403.) 
The “Would that I had been one of you” of Bucolics, X, 35 is so often re- 
peated by Gide that it becomes almost a refrain of his longing to enter the 
carefree, voluptuous pastoral world.* Earlier, Gide has made the protagon- 
ist of his Immoraliste say: ““A Syracuse je relus Théocrite, et songeai que 


1. Feuillets, OC, XV, 511. OC refers to the @uvres completes d’ André Gide in fifteen 
volumes (Paris: Gallimard, 1932-1939). It is a pleasure to thank Gilbert Highet, 
author of The Classical Tradition, who read these pages in manuscript and made most 
valuable suggestions. 

2. “‘And what if Amyntas be dark?” (Bucolics, X, 38; translation, here and in 
subsequent notes, by H. Rushton Fairclough in the Loeb Classical Library.) Cf. 
Si le grain ne meurt. . . , OC, X, 371 and also OC, II, 186. 

3. Cf. for instance the letter to F. Jammes of 20 April 1897 in Jammes-Gide: 
Correspondance, 1893-1938, p. 107, and Journal, p. 1123. 
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ses bergers au beau nom étaient ceux mémes que j’avais aimés 4 Biskra.”’ 
(L’Immoraliste, OC, IV, 54.) But, never a Greek scholar, he probably never 
read Theocritus save in translation and refers to him but thrice in his entire 
work; Michel of the novel is more a scholar than his creator and this trans- 
position is fitting here. 

One can imagine the surprise and delight with which the repressed young 
Calvinist, brought up in a puritanical atmosphere, must one day have 
opened the Bucolics. In them, if we can argue from the use he was soon to 
make of those pastoral poems, he must have found an echo of his own emo- 
tions and a self-justification, as it were, in the eyes of a society that seemed 
to have no place for such as he. Logan Pearsall Smith, in describing his own 
discovery of Walt Whitman, offers an approximation of what Gide must 
have felt then: ““There are books which come to us like revelations, which, 
as Emerson says, ‘take rank in our lives with parents and lovers and pas- 
sionate experiences,’ and to come on such a book to which one can yield 
oneself in absolute surrender—there is no intellectual enjoyment, I believe, 
no joy of the mind greater in youth than this. [. . .] Much that was sup- 
pressed in the young people of my generation found a frank avowal in 
Leaves of Grass; feelings and affections for each other, which we had been 
ashamed of, thoughts which we had hidden as unutterable, we found printed 
in its pages, discovering that they were not, as we had believed, the thoughts 
and feelings of young, guilty, half-crazy goblins, but portions of the Kingdom 
of Truth and the sane experience of mankind.” (Unforgotten Years |London: 
Constable, 1938], page 94.) 

From 1893 onward, Gide frequently turned to the Bucolics for inspira- 
tion as if he had made them a part of his own substance. Three of his works 
—Amyntas, Corydon, and Mopsus—bear as titles simply the names of 
individual shepherds who figure in Vergil’s pastoral poems. Furthermore, 
the happy Tityrus of the first Bucolic (generally identified with Vergil 
himself) becomes the smug protagonist of the book-within-a-book both of 
Paludes (1895) and of Le Prométhée mal enchainé (1899) and even appears 
momentarily in Les Nourritures terrestres (1897) in the company of such 
Vergilian friends as Amyntas, Menalcas, Meliboeus, and Mopsus. Menalcas, 
in turn, reappears significantly in L’Immoraliste of 1902. In both books, 
of course, his name figures in the French form, Ménalque, but this should 
not keep us from recognizing the shepherd-singer whom Vergil most con- 
sistently identified with himself in Bucolics V and IX. 

However important Ménalque may be in L’!Jmmoraliste, his book is 
Les Nourritures terrestres. In many ways he dominates that little breviary 
of revolt and glorification of sensuality. Just as the Vergilian Menalcas 
figures in Bucolics I, III, and V (in the last of which he announces himself 
to be the author of IT and ITI) and is referred to in IX and X, so the Gidian 
Ménalque plays an important réle here, even when he is physically absent. 
The frequent sentences beginning: ‘“Ménalque disait .. .” and the refrain: 
“Je songe 4 toi, Ménalque!’”’ correspond to the quotations from, and praise 








—————— 
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of, Menalcas in Bucolic IX. The first part of the book to be published was 
Ménalque’s own story of his life which Gide put together hastily for the 
first issue of the new Ermitage (January 1896), then rather regretted when 
Jammes and others were shocked by its cynicism, and finally incorporated 
nonetheless into Les Nourritures, where it figures prominently in Book IV. 
In other parts of the work Ménalque emerges as a model to follow or as a 
subject of regret. With his cosmopolitanism, sybaritic tastes, selfishness, 
and pantheism, with his indulgence in debauch, his sexual preferences and 
his “hard, gem-like” fervor he might seem to represent Oscar Wilde as 
Gide knew him in Paris in 1891-1892 and later met him in Florence and 
Blida. But Ménalque seems to be the master of him who speaks in the first 
person and who in turn passes on the doctrine to his disciple, Nathanael. 
Wilde never stood in quite this relationship to Gide; yet he undoubtedly 
contributed some of his features to the portrait of Ménalque. 

In a subtle and convincing essay entitled Les Masques et les visages dans 
les Bucoliques de Virgile, M. Léon Herrmann sees Vergil’s youthful work 
as “‘une mascarade littéraire” in which the poet “s’est subtilement diverti.’” 
For M. Herrmann Menalcas is consistently Vergil wherever he appears and 
all his characteristics, even his ‘‘mceurs fort suspectes,”’ correspond to those 
of the author. Since the original Menalcas stands for Vergil himself, is it 
not possible that, in a like charade, Gide has projected himself, or certain 
facets of himself, into Ménalque? Only such an intention would justify the 
choice of this character’s name. 

As in Vergil, furthermore, Ménalque is older than those who surround 
him; they share the attitude of the Vergilian Mopsus: “Tu maior; tibi me 
est aequum parere, Menalca.”* On numerous occasions Gide made such 
statements as this: “J’écris pour qu’un adolescent, plus tard, pareil & celui 
que j’étais 4 seize ans mais plus libre, plus accompli, trouve ici réponse a 
son interrogation palpitante.” (Nouvelles Nourritures [Gallimard, 1935], 
page 21.) Throughout Gide’s work that adolescent has been variously 
named the Prodigal Son, Lafcadio, or Bernard. Here, at his first appearance, 
he is Nathanael the “God-given”; of him Jesus said: “Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile!’ (John, I: 47.) Thus at the very outset of this 
book, in the foreword, Gide has discreetly confessed his double inspiration, 
at once pagan and Christian, while splitting himself into three, with a 
projection into the past through Ménalque and an anticipation of the fu- 
ture in Nathanael. Accordingly, Ménalque represents a certain André Gide 
as he saw himself at the age of twenty-five, distorted as in a mirror. Sim- 
ilarly Milton mingled in Lycidas (his pastoral inspired by the fifth Bucolic) 
shepherds, nymphs, Old Testament figures, and Christ himself. And, like 
Milton, Gide fits even the New Testament Nathanael into the pastoral 
mold: 

4. Travaux de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de ’ Université de Bruzelles, 


Tome I (1930), p. 17. 
5. ‘You are the elder; it is fitting that I obey you, Menalcas.”’ (Bucolics, V, 4.) 
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Je mettrai dans tes mains, petit pAtre, une houlette sans métal, et nous guiderons 
doucement, en tous lieux, des brebis qui n’ont encore suivi aucun maitre. 
PAtre, je guiderai tes désirs vers tout ce qu’il y a de beau sur la terre. 


But Ménalque or Menalcas is not the only Vergilian element in Les 
Nourritures, for that book is the richest, if also the most neglected, example 
of Vergil’s influence on André Gide. Its very subject bears a marked re- 
semblance to that of the Bucolics, since it aims primarily to sing the joys 
of the senses and the beauty of love. Whether in the oasis of Biskra, on the 
bay of Amalfi, on a hill above Florence, or in the rain-soaked Norman 
countryside, the author glories in the beauty of nature and in man’s rela- 
tionship to nature. ‘“Chaque jour, d’heure en heure,” he says, “je ne cher- 
chais plus rien qu’une pénétration toujours plus simple de la nature. [. . .] 
Mon 4me était l’auberge ouverte au carrefour; ce qui voulait entrer entrait. 
Je me suis fait ductile, 4 l’amiable, disponible par tous mes sens, attentif, 
écouteur jusqu’aé n’avoir plus une pensée personnelle, capteur de toute 
émotion en passage, et réaction si minime que je ne tenais plus rien pour 
mal plutét que de protester devant rien. [....] Il y eut un temps od ma 
joie devint si grande, que je la voulus communiquer, enseigner 4 quelqu’un 
ce qui dans moi la faisait vivre.” (Nourritures terrestres, OC, II, 115-16.) 
The doctrine, which has blinded most readers to all else, came second then, 
and incidentally as it were, preceded by the mere expression of that joy. 
After all, the very title contains no hint of didacticism, announcing simply 
the glorification of the fruits of the earth. 

In form Les Nourritures reflects the pastoral Vergil even more than in 
subject. Each of the eight books forms a unit as does each of the ten Bu- 
colics, and yet a single tone dominates the entire work. In addition, each 
book breaks suddenly into lyric poetry or song. As in “ces exquises 
mosaiques alexandrines’—so M. Herrmann calls the Bucolics—melodic 
passages provide poems within poems. And frequently those songs are dis- 
posed as if to follow Vergil’s example in the fifth and eighth Bucolics where 
two singers in turn celebrate the same subject according to the injunction: 


incipe, Damoeta; tu deinde sequere, Menalca: 
alternis dicetis; amant alterna Camenae.® 


That André Gide noted this form is evident from his use of the words 
“Incipe, Mopse, prior” from Bucolics, V, 10 as an epigraph for his Mop- 
sus. In exactly the same spirit Hylas sings ‘‘La Ronde de la grenade” and 
at the end turns to a companion, saying: 


Chante 4 présent la figue, Simiane, 

Parce que ses amours sont cachées. 
Bucolics V and VIII, in which each singer completes his piece without 
interruption, present variations upon the truly amoebean verse that is 


6. “Begin, Damoetas; then you, Menalcas, must follow. Turn about you shall 
sing; singing by turns the Muses love.’’ (Bucolics, III, 58-59.) 
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found in Bucolics III and VII. In this type of supposedly extemporaneous 
contest between two singers, the first recites a couplet which the second 
tries to match by intensifying or extending the same general theme. When 
the first voice feels he has been matched, he skilfully shifts subjects and 
thus the subject matter continually changes with dazzling rapidity. This 
device too Gide approximates when he says to Nathanael: “Passons 4 un 
autre sujet . . . Lequel?—Puisque pas de composition, il ne faudrait ici pas 
de choix...” and then recites simply the following titles: “Ronde des 
différentes formes de l’esprit, Ronde des meilleurs amis, Ballade de toutes 
les rencontres”’ while giving but a few lines of the last composition. 

Likewise, when Gide states: “Je voudrais étre né dans un temps ov 
n’avoir & chanter, poéte, que, simplement en les dénombrant, toutes les 
choses. Mon admiration se serait posée successivement sur chacune et sa 
louange l’eit démontrée; c’en efit été la raison suffisante,”’ he probably had 
in mind his own frequent enumerations. But he might have been thinking 
also of such a passage as the following from the second Bucolic: 


huc ades, o formose puer: tibi lilia plenis 

ecce ferunt Nymphae calathis, tibi candida Nais, 
pallentis violas et summa papavera carpens, 
narcissum et florem iungit bene olentis anethi; 
tum, casia atque aliis intexens suavibus herbis, 
mollia luteola pingit vaccinia caltha. 

ipse ego cana legam tenera lanugine mala 
castaneasque nuces, mea quas Amaryllis amabat; 
addam cerea pruna: honos erit huic quoque pomo; 
et vos, o lauri, carpam et te, proxima myrte, 

sic positae quoniam suavis miscetis odores.’ 


And, though the Augustan age may not have granted the plum a low rank 
in the hierarchy of fruit, Gide could hardly have read line 53—italicized 
above—without recalling the traditional French attitude toward “‘cerea 
pruna.” This may explain why, elsewhere in Les Nourritures, he sums up 
his current esthetic in the remark: ‘“Don du poéte: celui d’ étre ému pour 
des prunes’”’—that is, to be excited about anything at all, or about nothing 
at all. 

In details of style, as well as in matters of form and subject matter, Les 
Nourritures owes something to the Eclogues. The very general use of the 
vocative and the imperative recalls Vergil and the occasional recourse to 
such refrains as the thrice-occurring 

7. ‘Come hither, lovely boy! See, for you the Nymphs bring lilies in heaped-up 
baskets; for you the fair Naiad, plucking pale violets and poppy heads, blends nar- 
cissus and sweet-scented fennel-flower; then, twining them with cassia and other 
sweet herbs, sets off the delicate hyacinth with the golden marigold. My own hands 
will gather quinces, pale with tender down, and chestnuts, which my Amaryllis loved. 
Waxen plums I will add—this fruit, too, will have its honour. You too, O laurels, I 


will pluck, and you, their neighbour myrtle, for so placed you blend sweet fragrance.” 
(Bucolics, I1, 45-55.) 
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Nourritures! 
Je m’attends 4 vous, nourritures! 


suggests the refrains of Bucolic VIII. Gide’s comment that he considers 
the Eclogue to Pollio the least beautiful because ‘‘on n’y trouve presque 
aucun de ces vers langoureux, liquides et parfaits qui sont les délices des 
autres” (Le Renoncement au voyage, OC, IV, 265), indicates another direc- 
tion of inquiry. M. Gabriel Germain has pointed out in Revue de la M édi- 
terranée (Nov.—Dec. 1950), pages 659-662, how frequently the prose of 
Les Nourritures becomes metrical with such Alexandrines as 


La balle s’envolait, le grain roulait 4 terre 
and 


La nuit, j’ai vu partir des galions sans nombre 
S’enfongant dans la nuit, s’enfoncgant vers le jour. 


Other sentences and even paragraphs can be broken up into a series of 
octosyllabic lines. Some of those rhythms probably owe much to the form 
of the Bucolics, as does the peculiarly Gidian word order of such sentences 
as this: ‘“Tu n’iras plus, Athman, sous les palmiers, gardeur de chévres, 
m’attendre et voir si n’arrive pas le printemps.” 

Such repetition, echo, and parallelism as distinguish the third of the 
Alexandrines quoted above are common in the Nourritures: 


Voila pourquoi, Nathanaél, j’ai nommé Dieu tout ce que j’aime, et pourquoi 
j’ai voulu tout aimer. 


Toutes formes de Dieu sont chérissables, et tout est la forme de Dieu. 
Is this not the same device that appears frequently in the Bucolics: 


crudelis tu quoque, mater: 
crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille? 
improbus ille puer; crudelis tu quoque, mater . . . ? 


Occasionally in both Vergil and Gide the echo rebounds from a distance, 
after a pause, as when line 47 of the sixth Bucolic, 


a! virgo infelix, quae te dementia cepit! 
is picked up in line 52: 
a! virgo infelix, tu nunc in montibus erras.° 
8. “*. .. cruel, too, wast thou, O mother. Was the mother more cruel, or that boy 
~— ‘Veer’ Heartless was he; cruel, too, wast thou, O mother!’ (Bucolics, VIII, 


9. “‘Ah, unhappy girl, what madness seized thee?” and ‘‘Ah! unhappy girl, thou 
art now roaming on the hills.” 








—————— 
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Similarly, the singer of the Nourritures exclaims: 


Ah! douce est l’herbe du Sahel; et tes fleurs d’orangers! et tes ombres! suaves les 
odeurs de tes jardins. Blidah! Blidah! petite rose! 


And a paragraph later he repeats himself with just enough variation to 
catch our attention: 


Blidah! Blidah! fleur du Sahel! petite rose! 


Another device of Gide’s style, so personal as to have become a signature, 
is the interruption of the sentence wth a gasped ah! in order to set off and 
emphasize the following or preceding words. Every reader must have been 
struck by the final sentence of the envoi: “Ne t’attache en toi qu’A ce que 
tu sens qui n’est nulle part ailleurs qu’en toi-méme, et crée de toi, impatiem- 
ment ou patiemment, ah! le plus irremplacable des étres.” Here we feel 
the writer to have choked with emotion, and consequently his message 
carries exceptional force. But no fewer than nineteen additional examples 
of the same interjection punctuate Les Nourritures, almost always with the 
same effect of intensifying a statement. The best among them are: 


Devant moi, ah! que toute chose s’irise; ... 
Est-ce que toi tu ne demandais pas 4 vivre? ah! moi je le demandais certainement 


Que de nuits, ah! vitre ronde de ma cabine, hublot fermé,—que de nuits j’ai 
regardé vers toi.... 


Quand pourrai-je, ah! couché sur les meules, attendre encore le soir venir? 


Nous chercherions, ah! Sulamite! si la volupté de nos corps, sur les pommes 
mouillées, est moins prompte 4 tarir, plus prolongée, sur les pommes, —soutenue 
par leur odeur sucrée. 


Ils chantaient, ah! plus fort qu’oiseaux, eussé-je cru, pussent chanter. 
Nathanaél, ah! satisfais ta joie quand ton Ame en est souriante.... 


Et l'image de la vie, ah! Nathanaél, est pour moi: un fruit plein de saveur sur des 
lévres pleines de désir. 


Now this rhetorical device must have come from Vergil’s Bucolics. For, in 
addition to a liberal use of the conventional initial Ah!, which Gide also 
abuses, Vergil frequently interjects a medial ah! with telling effect; and he 
is the only Latin poet to do this. The best examples are: 


quem fugis, a! demens?!° 


Dulichias vexasse rates et gurgite in alto 
a! timidos nautas canibus lacerasse marinis;" 


10. ‘‘Ah, fool, whom do you flee?” (II, 60.) Notice how the translator has sought 
the normal English, and for that matter French, order. 

11. “She harried the Ithacan barques, and in the swirling depths, ah! tore asunder 
the trembling sailors with her sea-dogs.’’ (VI, 76-77). 
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Alpinas a! dura, nives et frigora Rheni 

me sine sola vides. a! te ne frigora laedant! 

a! tibi ne teneras glacies secet aspera plantas!” 


In one instance Vergil distinctly uses the interjection to heighten the 
value of the preceding words and the translator renders the a! by “alas!” 


hic inter densas corylos modo namque gemellos, 
spem gregis, a! silice in nuda conixa reliquit.® 


Even for this exceptional usage Gide offers a parallel: 
...mais celui que j’étais, cet autre, ah! comment le redeviendrais-je! 


Here, not even the use of italic type sufficed, in the author’s mind, to set 
off the word autre. “Hélas!’”’ would surely be appropriate here, but how 
much less characteristic! 

The most amusing instance of the medial ah! in Les Nourritures occurs in 
a passage describing the author’s second visit to a town he had entered but 
once, four years before: 


Je suis la méme route et je reconnais tout. 
Je remets mes pas sur mes pas et mes émotions... Il y avait un banc de pierre 
ou je m’assis.—Voici.—J’y lisais. Quel livre?—Ah!: Virgile. 


We may be sure the volume he was then reading contained the Bucolics. 
It is curious that when Gide incorporates this living memory into his novel, 
L’Immoraliste of 1902, in almost the same words, he substitutes Homer for 
Vergil: 


Biskra. C’est donc lA que je veux en venir . . . Oui; voici le jardin public; le bane. . . 
je reconnais le banc ot je m’assis aux premiers jours de ma convalescence. Qu’y 
lisais-je donc?. . . Homére; depuis je ne I’ai pas rouvert. 


Doubtless this substitution, like that other one of Theocritus for Vergil in 
the same novel, constitutes an enobling of the facts in accordance with 
the scholarly background of the protagonist. Yet one cannot fail to notice 
that in the change the characteristic ‘“‘ah!’’ is lost. 

In his brilliant lecture of 1900 on the value of literary influence (included 
in Volume III of the @uvres completes), André Gide stood forth as the cham- 
pion of the influence that awakens creation. Already in 1887 he had written: 
‘“‘Les influences certes nous modélent: il les faut done discerner. [. . .] Choisis- 
sons les influences.’ From the very start of his career, he had chosen with 


12. “‘Art gazing, ah! heartless one! on Alpine snows and the frost-bound Rhine, 
apart from me, all alone. Ah, may the frosts not harm thee! Ah, may not the jagged 
ice cut thy tender feet!’’ (X, 47-49.) 

13. ‘For here just now amid the thick hazels, after hard travail, she dropped 
twins, the hope of the flock, alas! on the naked flint.’’ (I, 14-15). 

14. Cahiers d’André Walter, OC, I, 43 (entry dated 1887). 
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discrimination, turning as it were instinctively to the greatest works: the 
Bible, Dante, Goethe, Vergil, Shakespeare, and so many others. Les Nourri- 
tures terrestres forms a subtle and purely personal distillation of Gide’s 
experience and readings during adolescence and youth. The capital influ- 
ence of Goethe and the less direct one of Nietzsche upon the Gide of 1895- 
1897 have been exhaustively studied by Renée Lang in her André Gide et 
la pensée allemande of 1949. The less decisive influence of Walt Whitman 
has been imaginatively examined by 8. A. Rhodes in an ingenious article 
published by the Romanic Review (XXXI [April 1940], 156-171). It is 
strange that in the half-century since the publication of the Nourritures 
no one has pointed to the obvious inspiration of the Bucolics and seen that 
work as belonging, in part at least, to the pastoral tradition. 


Columbia University 











REVIEWS 


Marot, Vhomme et V ewre. Par Pierre Jourda. (Le Livre de l’Etudiant, 26) 
Paris: Boivin, 1950. Pp. 167. 


The excellent series instituted in 1938 by the late Paul Hazard under 
the title “Le Livre de l’Etudiant” has now reached its twenty-sixth volume 
with M. Pierre Jourda’s study on Marot. Henceforth these volumes will 
appear under the more accurate title of ““Connaissance des Lettres.” It is 
unfortunate that the series title was not changed before the publication 
of Marot, Vhomme et l eure, for M. Jourda’s excellent volume is not as 
appropriate for students as most of the other volumes of the series. 

The student will find most of the chapters quite satisfactory. ‘La Vie 
de Marot,” one of the longest, traces a clear and interesting picture of the 
poet’s family background, his relations with the Grands Rhétoriqueurs, his 
experiences at the court of Marguerite de Navarre, his imprisonment in 
1526 for having eaten bacon during Lent. M. Jourda presents Marot as a 
man who “‘n’a pas pu supporter une injustice” (page 17). He seems to accept 
with complete credence Marot’s story of being robbed by his valet in 1531, 
and he characterizes Marot’s epistle to Francois I** as “probablement la 
meilleure piéce qu’ait écrite Marot” (page 22). He treats adequately 
Marot’s first exile in 1534 at Ferrara with Renée de France, his ‘‘Blason 
du beau tétin,”’ with its many imitations, his publication of the first French 
sonnet, his quarrel with Sagon in 1537, his gradual rise to the position of 
official court poet in 1538. The translation of the Psalms marks one of the 
high spots of his career, and one is rather startled to learn that this work 
went through twenty-eight editions from 1543 to 1560; that his translation, 
completed by Théodore de Béze in 1562, ran to twenty-five editions in 
one year (page 48). 

M. Jourda is certainly on solid ground in concluding that Marot could 
accept the restraints of Calvinistic Geneva no better than those of the 
Sorbonne. The similarity to Rabelais’s experience is obvious. 

M. Jourda traces Marot’s evolution from “Rhétorique” to poetry of a 
more personal and more modern type, with the épitre, the sonnet, and the 
epigram. The student will find his Chapter ITI, ‘“Marot disciple des Rhéto- 
riqueurs,” a bit tedious, longer and more detailed than is necessary for his 
purposes and, at times, repetitive. Most fundamentally useful is Chapter 
V, “Marot poéte personnel.” Herein M. Jourda gives an excellent discus- 
sion of Marot’s use of the épitre, a genre in which he revealed “une sen- 
sibilité plus profonde qu’on ne le croit d’habitude, une sincérité que n’en- 
tame pas le fait de plaider pro domo, une dialectique souvent captieuse 
mais habile, l’art d’exposer naivement ses soucis et ses peines, de dire spon- 
tanément ses joies comme ses miséres; il sait faire appel la pitié, atteindre 
4 un pathétique vrai” (page 114). 

As a satirist M. Jourda classifies Marot as “un opposant convaincu” who 
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“n’aime pas l’autorité, ni les autorités, qu’il s’agisse des docteurs de Sor- 
bonne, des juges du Chiatelet, des sergents du guet, des critiques, ou de 
Calvin” (page 117). And M. Jourda shows one of the best sides of his work 
in the following characterization of Marot’s satire, which establishes the 
poet’s individuality in this field: 


La satire pour lui est avant tout l’expression de ses coléres, de sa rancune ou de sa 
malice: fondée sur l’actualité, elle développe le plus souvent des lieux communs; 
elle ne s’éléve jamais 4 la généralité. Elle n’est pas |’étude, la description des vices 
et des faiblesses humaines, ou des mauvaises moeurs du temps, alors méme qu’il 
raille les moines ou les théologiens. Elle n’est faite que de railleries faciles, de traits 
grossiers, de cris de mauvaise humeur, mordants sans doute, mais de peu de portée. 
Elle demeure superficielle: on est loin avec lui d’Erasme, de Rabelais, de du Bellay, 
bientét, ou de Ronsard, de d’Aubigné et de Mathurin Régnier. Un seul bénéfice 
est 4 inscrire 4 son crédit: c’est dans le genre satirique qu’il s’est le plus vite et le 
plus nettement détaché des habitudes de la Rhétorique. (Pages 127-128.) 


The pages devoted to “Le Poéte amoureux,” “Le Poéte lyrique,” and 
“Le Poéte religieux” are competently done. He shows that Marot concerned 
himself little with dogma, and he points out the definite grounds of Marot’s 
attacks on the Catholic church: its wealth, and the ignorance of priests. 

It is in the final chapter, “L’Art et l’influence de Marot,” that M. Jourda 
leaves most to be desired. He is justified in pointing out that an adequate 
study of his art is hampered by the lack of a critical edition of Marot’s 
work. On the poet’s influence, however, he could have written at greater 
length and in greater detail. He devotes less than one page to the treatment 
of Marot’s influence in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In establishing a series such as “Le Livre de |’Etudiant,” with volumes 
of almost uniform length, an editor achieves a uniformity which offers many 
advantages. There is, however, one obvious disadvantage. Marot could be 
treated adequately in fewer pages than are required for Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, or Ronsard. The student would probably gain much more than he 
lost if this book were condensed to a hundred pages. 

SamMueE. F. Wi 
Indiana University 


Ronsard, Vhomme et Vowvre. Par Raymond Lebégue. (Connaissance des 
Lettres, 29) Paris: Boivin, 1950. Pp. 173. 


It is most unusual to find a book in which the author’s ideas on contro- 
versial points coincide with those of the reviewer. But such is the case with 
M. Lebégue’s Ronsard, l'homme et l’euvre, a volume which reveals a fine 
knowledge of the poet and his period, an ability to distinguish between the 
good and the bad in Ronsard as a man and a poet, and a complete absence 
of the hasty generalizations which sometimes spring from a combination 
of enthusiasm and prejudice. 

In his ‘“Avant-Propos” M. Lebégue points out that “Dans le présent 
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ouvrage l’ceuvre tiendra plus de place que la vie. . . . Ce qui nous intéresse, 
c’est son caractére, ses idées, sa doctrine poétique, son style, sa versifica- 
tion.” 

He does discuss the essential details of Ronsard’s life, of course, and he 
does it in a manner which inspires complete confidence. Not the least de- 
ceived by autobiographical details furnished by the poet, which earlier 
biographers sometimes took seriously, he shows clearly Ronsard’s place in 
the life of his times. 

The chapter on the Odes, entitled “Sturm und Drang” (M. Lebégue’s 
chapter titles are sometimes annoying!), concludes that the Pindaric ode 
“donnait 4 notre poésie sérieuse un ton, une vigueur, et un élan qui étaient 
presque inconnus avant lui’ (page 24). In discussing the influence of Horace 
he points out that rustic poetry had up to this time been vague and monot- 
onous in France, while his assimilation of the Horatian technique enabled 
Ronsard to become conscious of his own tastes and aptitudes. 

Concerning the réle of Cassandre in the Odes and the Amours of 1550, 
M. Lebégue is somewhat more skeptical than the late dean of Ronsard 
scholars, Paul (not Alfred, as M. Lebégue states in his “Avant-Propos’’) 
Laumonier. For example: ‘‘Les odes de 1550, ot Cassandre est mentionnée, 
me semblent des exercices poétiques ov il n’y a guére de réalité” (page 30). 
Likewise he contends that in the Amours the memory of Cassandre is less 
important than Ronsard’s desire to try his hand at the sonnet, a genre in 
which Du Bellay, Tyard, and Baif had already established themselves, and 
he justly concludes that ‘‘ce qui fait la durable valeur du canzoniere de 
Cassandre, ce n’est pas le sentiment amoureux, c’est le sens poétique et la 
technique de l’auteur’’ (page 34). 

Throughout the book, M. Lebégue seems to keep in mind the evolution 
of the poet. After the Odes and the first Amours his works become more 
simple and more sincere, a change which M. Lebégue attributes both to 
the poet’s temperament and to external influences. In 1555 he will denounce 
the Petrarchian influence. He shows an increasing preference for the alex- 
andrine. The variants in the reworkings of his early poems reveal his in- 
creasing sobriety in the use of metaphors, and in a sense he is already in- 
augurating the reforms of Malherbe. In the 1553-1554 period he gets farther 
away from Pindar and Petrarch, but M. Lebégue denies Laumonier’s asser- 
tion that he “rejoint Marot.” 

In the collections published in 1555-1556, M. Lebégue attaches consider- 
able significance to the Amours dedicated to Marie and to the Hymnes. In 
the former “‘il laisse aux pétrarquistes l’or, l’ivoire et les perles, et cherche 
des comparaisons dans le bouton de rose, la chétaigne, la pomme, le lait 
caillé. Les scénes qu’il évoque, ont un parfum de réalité champétre”’ (page 
59). As to the Hymnes, M. Lebégue correctly points out that they are too 
bookish, but he justly states that in them “... Ronsard a souvent réussi 
& concilier la science avec la clarté, la précision avec la poésie, la noblesse 
avec la simplicité”’ (page 70). 
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With a fine sense of proportion, the author evaluates the important steps 
in Ronsard’s career from 1560 to the end of his life. With the publication of 
the first collective edition of his works in 1560, shortly after the death of Du 
Bellay, he fulfilled the major portion of the promises made in the Deffense 
et illustration of 1549, and his leadership was not open to question. There- 
after he became, in the words of M. Lebégue, “le podte engagé,” the spokes- 
man of the Catholic faction in the religious quarrels. In his Discours, 
says M. Lebégue, “se trouvent les plus beaux vers catholiques de la 
Renaissance francaise” (page 90). 

Concerning the much disputed Amours d’Héléne, M. Lebégue takes a 
middle course. According to him, Ronsard “joua avec elle le jeu pétrar- 
quiste’’ (page 107). “Il y eut entre eux ‘une double méprise’: elle crut que 
son poéte s’en tiendrait 4 ‘l’honnéte amitié,’ lui, il se flatte qu’A défaut de 
jeunesse, son génie et sa gloire décideraient Héléne 4 tomber dans ses 
bras” (page 108). 

The discussion of Ronsard’s works is followed by an excellent chapter 
on “La Destinée posthume de Ronsard” (pages 123-138). Naturally this 
is not original, but it is sound and well balanced. This chapter contains one 
remark which startles the reader but which cannot easily be contradicted: 
“Les Espagnols ne savaient pas le francais, et n’éprouvaient aucune curio- 
sité pour notre littérature; les courants littéraires ne traversaient les Pyré- 
nées que du sud au nord” (page 134). 

His final chapters on ‘‘L’Homme” and ‘‘Le Poéte” are worthy of perusal 
by every student of Ronsard. As a man, there is no doubt that M. Lebégue 
is justified in calling him “‘orgueilleux”’ and “égoiste.” As a poet, his stand- 
ards were high. He would permit of no mediocrity. His concept of poetry 
would encompass “Je monde entier.”’ He tried his hand at almost all known 
genres, and was the first in France to use the Pindaric ode, the Odelette, 
and the Hymn. He is intensely interested in the relations between poetry 
and music, and musical poetry is his constant goal. All in all, the contribu- 
tion of Ronsard to French poetry is such that only one other poet, Victor 
Hugo, can be compared to him. 

Samue. F. Wir 
Indiana University 


Julie or La Nouvelle Héloise, a Synthesis of Rousseau’s Thought (1749- 
759). By M. B. Ellis. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1949. 
Pp. xxviii + 209. 


This study is based on a wide reading of Rousseau and of the many 
critics who have endeavored to solve the fundamental problem of what he 
meant by the seemingly paradoxical phrase, “la bonté naturelle de 
homme.” The subject is a difficult one and Miss Ellis is to be congratulated 
on her courage in undertaking it and on the painstaking thoroughness with 
which she has carried it through. Since she has not hesitated to disagree 
with her predecessors, however, I am sure she will not expect her own con- 
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clusions to be accepted without close scrutiny. Indeed, it would be an in- 
sult to scholarship and to the trenchant, challenging character of her im- 
portant thesis not to examine it carefully in the light of the evidence. The 
one aim of all who have been in any way concerned with the subject must 
be to reach as nearly as possible a clear understanding of Rousseau’s com- 
plex thought. Any conflict of interpretation can only be resolved, if at all, 
on a purely objective basis. 

With the Nowvelle Héloise as the center of her attention, Miss Ellis aims 
to show the essential unity of Jean-Jacques’s ideas from the dramatic 
inception of his provocative First Discourse on the Vincennes road in the 
early autumn of 1749 to the completed manuscript of his great novel, which 
turns about the passionate love of Saint-Preux and Julie, about ten years 
later. 

The author’s exposition of the unity of Rousseau’s thought is in general 
excellent, though not of course to be regarded as new. It is sufficient to 
mention in this connection the well-known article by Gustave Lanson pub- 
lished in 1912 on “L’Unité de la pensée de Jean-Jacques Rousseau,’ an 
article which is quite properly cited by Miss Ellis. Likewise, in his famous 
Histoire de la littérature francaise, Lanson long ago wrote: “On voit comment 
les chefs-d’ceuvre de Rousseau s’attachent entre eux et dans leurs diverses 
parties: mais ils s’attachent aussi fortement 4 la personne de leur auteur. 
On ne s’attendrait pas que cette ceuvre si une, si logique, si ramassée en un 
petit nombre de principes, fait la transcription d’une vie si éparse, si aven- 
tureuse, si agitée; et cela est pourtant.’” 

A notable disagreement between Miss Ellis and previous writers on Rous- 
seau appears, however, in her firm belief that the Nowvelle H éloise itself is 
a completely unified work and was so planned by its author deliberately 
from the beginning. Such is not the attitude, for example, of M. Daniel 
Mornet, who says: “‘Ainsi les desseins de Rousseau auraient été longtemps 
et presque jusqu’au bout, incertains. .. . Ce sont les deux premiéres parties 
qu’il ébauche tout d’abord, puis qu’il termine, et c’est un simple roman 
d’amour.... Mais, en janvier 1757, Mme d’Houdetot eut fantaisie de 
visiter le solitaire de l’Ermitage. . . . Et, sans doute, ce fut ce qui décida et 
du mariage de Julie et de la vie 4 trois de Clarens. . . . Toutes sortes de 
détails des trois derniéres parties du roman fictif sont liés 4 ceux du roman 
vécu.’ And M. Mornet supports his view with a wealth of evidence. In 
the same way, Gustave Lanson observed succinctly that the Nowvelle 
Héloise sprang from “un réve de volupté redressé en instruction morale.’’ 
Miss Ellis, on the other hand, by no means accepts Julie’s marriage as 


1. Gustave Lanson, Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, VIII (1912), 
1-31. 

2. G. Lanson, Histoire de la littérature francaise, 12° éd. (Paris: Hachette, 1912), 
p. 785. 

3. Daniel Mornet, La Nouvelle Héloise, éd. crit., 4 vols. (Paris: Hachette, 1925), 
I, 85, 86, 87. 
4. Cited by Mornet, ibid., I, 88. 
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the same great turning point in the novel which it was in the heroine’s life, 
but she hardly appears to have proved this important point. Rather, life 
itself seems to have dictated Rousseau’s novel, and dictated it quite other- 
wise than if Mme d’Houdetot had been kinder to his passionate courtship. 
From this very fact the novel remains truer, less theoretical, les doctrinaire, 
than if only the author’s pen had guided it. “La Nouvelle Héloise,’”’ again 
says Lanson rightly, “est dans le plan du réel.’’* The ménage 4 trois could 
work no better in the novel than it did among the unhappy protagonists of 
Montmorency: Rousseau, Mme d’Houdetot, and Saint-Lambert. 

Moreover—and here again Miss Ellis seems not to agree—it is clear that 
a marriage of Julie to Saint-Preux instead of to the aged, if estimable, 
M. de Wolmar would certainly have accorded better with the heroine’s 
real feelings in the early part of the novel. Indeed, this marriage was pre- 
vented only by social convention in the form of prejudice on the part of 
her father, the Baron d’Etange. 

Miss Ellis also, I believe, misinterprets the significance of Julie’s death 
as “a concrete representation of the triumph of ‘natural’ feeling in a social 
institution, namely the family” (page 77). Julie does indeed rescue one of 
her children who has fallen into the water, and this is obviously the result 
of ‘‘natural’’ affection in the ordinary meaning of the term. But, in empha- 
sizing this plain manifestation of mother love, Miss Ellis does not take into 
account Julie’s frank admission in the end that, happy as she has been in 
her respect for M. de Wolmar during her marriage, her instinctive passion 
for Saint-Preux is by no means dead and, if she had lived longer, might have 
threatened her with further and perhaps insurmountable temptation. In 
this connection, Julie’s own words in her letter delivered posthumously to 
Saint-Preux furnish the decisive evidence. She writes: 


Nous songions 4 nous réunir: cette réunion n’étoit pas bonne. . . . Vous m’avez cru 
[sic] guérie, et j’ai cru l’étre. . . . Qui sait si me voyant si prés de l’abime, la téte 
ne m’efit point tourné? Oui, j’eus beau vouloir étouffer le premier sentiment qui 
m/’a fait vivre, il s’est concentré dans mon cceur.... J’ose m’honorer du passé; 
mais qui m’edit pu répondre de l’avenir? Un jour de plus, peut-étre, et j’étois cou- 
pable! ... Mon ami, .. . je pars avec joye, et ce départ n’a rien de cruel ... La 
vertu qui nous sépara sur la terre, nous unira dans le séjour éternel. Je meurs dans 
cette douce attente. Trop heureuse d’acheter au prix de ma vie le droit de t’aimer 
toujours sans crime, et de te le dire encore une fois.® 


Is it possible, after this clear statement, to accept Miss Ellis’ contention 
that the critics have been wrong in understanding Julie’s death as proving 
“conclusively the ultimate triumph of Saint-Preux” (page 77)? Is it not 
evident that Julie’s early love persists to the end? She herself says that it 
was only an illusion which led her to think herself cured. Clearly also, 
Rousseau, who, it must not be forgotten, was the one writing the novel, 

5. Cited in my article, ‘“‘The Theory of ‘Natural Goodness’ in Rousseau’s Nouvelle 


Héloise,’’ Modern Language Notes, XXXVI (1921), 393. 
6. Daniel Mornet, op. cit., IV, 333, 337. 
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felt it necessary to remove his heroine forever from the scene by a kind of 
“deus ex machina,” an accident which was only fatal because the author 
willed it so. Julie and Saint-Preux were “saved” from their passion by this 
death, more dramatically than in the case of Mme d’Houdetot, but by a 
separation in other respects similar to that which had raised a final barrier 
between the unhappy Jean-Jacques and the too faithful mistress of Saint- 
Lambert. Jean-Jacques could not convincingly permit his three principal 
characters “‘to live happily ever after,” as he once had hoped would be 
possible for the real-life trio of which he was so much a part. Nevertheless, 
the “natural” love of Julie and Saint-Preux continues to triumph in their 
hearts over the mariage de convenance which had been imposed by society 
as represented by the Baron d’Etange, the heroine’s imperious father. Life, 
once again, dictated the conclusion realistically, and quite otherwise than 
the author had first planned or wished. 

Miss Ellis, on the other hand, is quite justified in holding that, for Rous- 
seau, following nature is not, as has too often been asserted by some of his 
facile critics, the same as following passion. Julie is glad to have escaped 
temptation in the end even though she escapes it perhaps only by death. 
In Jean-Jacques’s doctrine, it is conscience which should be man’s guide, 
and conscience, if calmly heeded, will not betray us. “The reader is vir- 
tually invited,” says Miss Ellis (page 111), “to conclude that will is the 
voice of ‘nature,’ namely conscience.” Her position in this respect is sound. 
But, in the enthusiasm of her discovery, does not the author tend too much 
to differ with her predecessors on minor points and imply that this inter- 
pretation is new? 

Gustave Lanson, for example, has insisted on the identity of God and 
conscience in Rousseau’s thinking. ‘Mais si l">homme s’est rendu mauvais, 
comment peut-il redevenir bon?” And Lanson answers: “‘Par Dieu, présent 
en lui, source d’énergie morale, appui de la volonté, garant et témoin des 
engagements intérieurs. Sans Dieu, tout s’écroule: et de 14 l’admirable lettre 
de Julie sur la célébration religieuse de son mariage.’” Miss Ellis, however, 
disagrees, asserting that, “for Julie, there is no direct connection between 
God and conscience” (page 119). While the position of Julie and of Saint- 
Preux, like that of Rousseau himself, often hesitated in a continuing debate 
between the traditional orthodox religious belief and a more skeptical atti- 
tude due largely to his former friends of the philosophic party, Julie’s 
statement just before her death must be conclusive. ‘Avec du sentiment 
et des lumiéres,” she writes, “j’ai voulu me gouverner, et je me suis mal 
conduite. ... Je ne connoissois que ma force; elle n’a pu me suffire. Toute 
la résistance qu’on peut tirer de soi je crois l’avoir faite, et toutefois j’ai 
succombé; comment sont [font] celles qui résistent? Elles ont un meilleur 
appui.’® Thus, at the end of the novel, she clearly indicates her belief in 
the necessity of divine aid. 


7. Histoire de la littérature frangaise (Paris, 1912), p. 785. 
8. Mornet, op. cit., IV, 262, 263. 
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On several occasions, Miss Ellis cites my article on “The Theory of ‘Nat- 
ural Goodness’ in Rousseau’s Nouvelle H éloise.’”® It is obviously delicate to 
discuss one’s own work in this connection, but, since we are both occupied 
with the same subject, I cannot completely avoid the issue. Miss Ellis 
appears to dwell on what she considers divergencies of interpretation, even 
though often slight, rather than on the fundamental agreement which, I am 
inclined to think, the careful reader will find here in our two positions. My 
aim as stated in this article was to show how Jean-Jacques emphasized 
“goodness as harmony with man’s higher nature,” a “goodness that is 
natural to the best in man.” Thus Saint-Preux writes to Julie: ““Chére 
amie, ne savez-vous pas que la vertu est un état de guerre et que pour y 
vivre on a toujours quelque combat 4 rendre contre soi?’ Many other 
passages of a similar nature were quoted in support of this position. ““Dans 
la Nowvelle H éloise,” as I have also observed elsewhere, ‘“Rousseau rompt 
avec la tradition beaucoup moins qu’on ne I’a pensé. II est plus conserva- 
teur que révolutionnaire, gardant instinctivement, en grande partie, son 
héritage calviniste, n’oubliant pas la lutte acharnée dont sa propre vie 
était remplie, influencé aussi peut-tre par la technique du roman et du 
théAtre et ainsi porté 4 faire ressortir dans le caractére des personnages un 
combat pour la vertu.’”’” 

A similar emphasis on the importance of conscience as a guide to conduct 
appeared in an excellent book by Mr. Ernest Hunter Wright in 1929, 
entitled The Meaning of Rousseau. If Miss Ellis has not cited this book in 
her bibliography, it is no doubt because the discussion in question was based 
rather on Emile than on the Nowvelle H éloise. The ideas in both cases, how- 
ever, are so closely related that it seems necessary to point out their rele- 
vancy here. “‘We are good in the beginning,” says Mr. Wright, speaking for 
Jean-Jacques, “because our earliest instincts bring more help than harm 
to us and to our fellows. In so far did Rousseau mean that man is good by 
nature, and only in so far did he ever mean the famous doctrine, so often 
understood to claim illimitably more. ... Reason alone can fashion our 
natural goodness into virtue. . . . Conscience is the moral force, reason the 
moral guide.” 

Moreover, Rousseau’s position, expressed as it is in language which seems 
so peculiar and at first sight incomprehensible to us of the present day, can 
hardly be understood except in the light of the fierce contrary doctrine of 
“Je péché originel” against which he was vigorously reacting. As I have 
indicated in a previous discussion of this subject, Rousseau declares: “Il 
n’est point vrai que le penchant au mal soit indomptable. . . . Si la bonté 
morale est conforme 4 notre nature, l’homme ne sauroit étre sain d’esprit 
ni bien constitué qu’autant qu’il est bon. Si elle ne l’est pas, et que l"homme 

9. Cf. note 5. 

10. MLN, XXXVI (1921), 392, 393. 

11. Ibid., p. 389. 


12. RHL, XXXI (1924), 641-642. 
13. (London: Oxford University Press, 1929), pp. 13, 15. 
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soit méchant naturellement, il ne peut cesser de l’étre sans se corrompre et 
la bonté n’est en lui qu’un vice contre nature.’ Thus his position depends 
on a kind of deification of nature which is no longer ours, but we must see 
through his terms to the meaning which lies beneath. 

That this attitude, strange as it appears to us now, contained a vital 
significance for the eighteenth century becomes abundantly clear when we 
find a similar idea expressed by Voltaire—a writer whom no one certainly 
will suspect of deliberate ‘“Rousseauism’’! Thus the philosopher of Ferney 
observed in his Dictionnaire philosophique under the article ‘“Méchant”’ in 
1764: “On nous crie que la nature humaine est essentiellement perverse, 
que l’homme est né enfant du diable et méchant. Rien n’est plus malavisé. 
...Il serait bien plus raisonnable, bien plus beau de dire aux hommes: 
Vous étes tous nés bons; voyez combien il serait affreux de corrompre la 
pureté de votre étre.’!® A similar statement is found also under Voltaire’s 
article “Homme” in 1771.1° Rousseau’s words, like Voltaire’s, are to be 
understood only in the light of the struggle which the times were making 
to escape from what they felt to be the overwhelming burden of original 
sin, eternal damnation, and salvation through grace alone for but a small 
body of the “elect.”” Man was to be encouraged to see goodness as his real 
nature, not evil. 

Miss Ellis’ book, in conclusion, is an important and thought-provoking 
study. We can hardly do full justice to it in a brief discussion. The subject 
is so vast and so difficult that some divergences of interpretation are no 
doubt inevitable. If her presentation of Rousseau’s idea of ‘la bonté natu- 
relle”’ is on the whole convincing, though less original than is implied, her 
insistence on what can only be regarded as an artificial unity in the Nouvelle 
Héloise and her interpretation of Julie’s marriage are clearly unsupported 
by the facts. At the same time, her book deserves praise as one more cou- 
rageous effort to explain exactly what Rousseau meant by his startling and, 
to many, still paradoxical doctrine. Readers will await with interest Miss 
Ellis’ coming analysis of Emile, which is announced as in preparation. 

Grorce R. Havens 
Ohio State University 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau et la science politique de son temps. Par Robert 
Derathé. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. Pp. xiv + 463. 


There is an assumption now current in academic circles, and reinforced 
by popular opinion as well as by the elaborate apparatus of academic re- 
search and academic degrees, that all one has to do to explain an event is 
to point to the events in its past. This assumption of the omnicompetence 
of the historical study of origins has manifest advantages. Such historical 
“explanation” gives a man the chance to demonstrate his industriousness 


14. PMLA, XLIV (1929), 1239-1240. 
15. Cited, ibid., XL (1925), 858. 
16. Voltaire, Huvres complétes (Moland ed.), XIX, 381. 
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and scholarly responsibility, and happily relieves him, at the same time, 
from the necessity of having any ideas of his own. 

Unfortunately, however, there are also certain disadvantages to this 
sort of approach. When an inquiry into the sources of an individual’s ideas 
is undertaken maliciously, it serves not so much to explain the individual 
as to expose him—we learn, for example, that Karl Marx had only taken 
over a lot of other people’s ideas, without giving them credit. And even 
when such a study is undertaken with a fine neutrality, it may not fare 
much better: it does not so much solve the riddle of the individual’s con- 
tribution as dissolve it, by making it indistinguishable from its background. 
Nullum est iam dictum quod non sit dictum prius—There is nothing that 
has been said which has not been said before’”—is a consoling thought. 
Though I doubt it, it may even be true. But it also happens to be beside 
the point. 

Yet, on the other hand, the psychological and literary study of genius, 
which takes the original thinker on his own terms, is not without dangers 
of its own. In treating the thinker apart from his time and situation, it no 
doubt seems to preserve his originality; but it may do so only at the cost 
of making that originality seem unimportant. For the importance of a given 
thinker lies not simply in the fact that he says new things, but that he speaks 
intelligibly to at least some people of his own time, and seems to them to be 
saying something relevant and continuous with their own experience. 

All these dangers—of a purely historical study, on one side, and of purely 
personal biography, on the other—are doubly manifest when the subject of 
the study is Rousseau. The singularity of Rousseau is the first datum with 
which any reasonably sensitive inquiry into his thought must begin; it is, 
indeed, the datum with which Rousseau himself began. Yet few men in 
the history of thought have spoken more directly to their contemporaries; 
few have depended more consistently or more successfully on intuitive 
sympathy in order to understand others and to be understood by them. 
And whatever we may think of intuitive sympathy as a method for arriving 
at understanding, its use bespeaks a profound confidence in the presence of 
a shared context of experience, of common values, common ideas, and a 
common language. 

All this may seem an unduly lengthy introduction to a consideration of 
M. Derathé’s book. But I have indulged in these reflections here because 
they are precisely the sort of consideration which M. Derathé’s performance 
provokes. The quality of that performance is measured by the difficulties 
which it so felicitously overcomes. M. Derathé’s contribution is to fix, with 
a new firmness, the context of Rousseau’s political thought; but the result 
is not simply to inform us about sources, but to make Rousseau’s own 
thought clearer, and to give greater precision and depth to our sense of the 
ways in which that thought was new. 

M. Derathé succeeds, where others have failed, because he never forgets 
how Rousseau’s mind gave to everything it touched a characteristic and 
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induplicable coloration. In Rousseau, as M. Derathé makes plainer than 
ever, we are dealing with an autodidact who could never use the ideas of 
others until he had gone through the process of re-creating them for him- 
self. Rousseau wrote on politics without ever conducting the extensive 
surveys and interviews which are the machinery of contemporary sociolo- 
gists and political scientists. But, as these contemporary students of society 
will tell you, one or two intensive interviews “in depth” may frequently 
be worth ten or twenty times that number of superficial interrogations. 
And Rousseau had two considerable advantages: he could employ the 
services of an extraordinarily gifted interviewer—himself; and he had an 
extraordinarily rich respondent—himself. M. Derathé does not dwell on 
this explicitly. But it is plain that he recognizes that everything Rousseau 
wrote on politics was conditioned by the lifelong interview he conducted 
with himself. 

M. Derathé has already done much to correct the simplistic emphasis 
on Rousseau’s alleged “‘irrationalism,” and to place him in the main current 
of thought of the Enlightenment.' In the present study he continues with 
this critical reassessment of Rousseau by placing his political thought in the 
context of Enlightenment political theory. He deals, inevitably, with 
Rousseau’s primary debt to Hobbes and Locke; but he makes his most 
illuminating contribution in his emphasis on the importance, even if only 
secondary, of the writers on jurisprudence and natural law—Grotius, Pufen- 
dorf, Barbeyrac, and the like. 

Rousseau’s scorn for these writers was usually so great that he has fre- 
quently been interpreted as rejecting everything they had to say. And he 
certainly did reject crucial elements in the idea of natural law which these 
writers passed on to the eighteenth century. With Hobbes, he refused to 
recognize any contractual obligations between government and people, 
though most of the writers in the natural-law tradition gave great weight, 
explicitly or implicitly, to this idea of a “secondary contract.” On the 
other hand, Rousseau disegreed with Hobbes at precisely the point at which 
most of these writers agreed with the author of Leviathan: he refused to 
locate sovereignty in any particular person or group within the body politic. 
Indeed, Rousseau’s most novel contribution to the discussion of sover- 
eignty lay in his emphasis on its impersonality, on its location in the com- 
munity taken as a whole. 

Furthermore, Rousseau refused to apply the conception of a law of nature 
unequivocally to the so-called “state of nature.” This represented, as M. 
Derathé correctly stresses, his greatest break with the modern tradition of 
natural law. For this reason, scholars and political theorists like Vaughan 
and Cobban? have asserted that Rousseau held no conception whatsoever 


1. Robert Derathé, Le Rationalisme de Jean-Jacques Rousseau (Paris, 1948). 
2. But see Cobban’s second thoughts, in the light of M. Derathé’s study, in ‘““New 
Light on the Political Thought of Rousseau,”’ Political Science Quarterly, LXVI, 
2 (1951), pp. 272 ff. 
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of natural law, and that he intended, despite all his fine moral talk, to 
reject the possibility of any sort of moral critique of political behavior. 
Nevertheless, all this is not equivalent to saying that Rousseau was un- 
influenced by these writers. In the first place, even when he rejected them, 
they influenced him: for the shape and direction of his thinking was deter- 
mined in part by the initial necessity he felt to refute their doctrines. And, 
in fact, as M. Derathé argues in impressive detail, Rousseau was not so 
far from their central affirmations as he has sometimes been made to seem. 
For he by no means rejected the idea of natural law in all its aspects. He 
rejected the belief that natural law is anterior to society; but he did not 
reject the notion that natural law is superior to any given society. The 
difference between Rousseau and his predecessors is that, for Rousseau, 
the natural law of reason is something which men discover only by living 
in society. It is something they grow up to by becoming more social—one 
is tempted to say, more sociable—and it involves a conception of corporate 
and collective welfare that is different from individual welfare when taken 
alone. Indeed, the force of social obligations is not so much that they rest 
on “consent” as that they are instruments in the moralizing of man. In 
short, Rousseau’s conception of the relation of natural law to society repre- 
sents the modern revival—something which M. Derathé does not, I think, 
sufficiently emphasize—of the ancient Greek conception of the polis. 


M. Derathé’s analysis of Rousseau’s thought is predicated on the assump- 
tion of its essential unity. The assumption is, I think, in general sound. If 
I have any major reservation about M. Derathé’s book, however, it is that 
he does not sufficiently distinguish between the unity and consistency of 
Rousseau’s intentions, and the unity and consistency of Rousseau’s ideas. 
For, however consistent were Rousseau’s intellectual objectives, he did not 
in fact succeed, I think, in giving them a consistent or unambiguous ra- 
tionale. Certainly it is unquestionable that he wished, above all else, to 
establish a basis for the moral criticism of politics—to find, as he put it, 
a principle of political right. But what he came out with was a principle 
which makes the critique of politics, at one extreme, irrelevant, and, at 
the other extreme, impossible. 

The issue is clearest in connection with the question of Rousseau’s rela- 
tion to the modern cult of the State. M. Derathé defends Rousseau against 
the charge, made by Vaughan, Cobban, and others, that he made the State 
absolutely sovereign over morality, and rejected the superior authority of 
natural law; and insofar as many of Rousseau’s critics have asserted that 
this was Rousseau’s intention, I think that M. Derathé’s defense is on 
solid ground. But it is not a defense against the charge that this is, Rous- 
seau’s intentions to the contrary notwithstanding, the logical implication 
of Rousseau’s position. 

For the fact is that Rousseau did not even restrict himself to holding 
that the State is superior to other forms of human association; he wished to 
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eliminate these other associations—consider, for example, his discussion 
of civil religion—insofar as they conflicted with the State. Not merely the 
regulation of institutional conflicts, but the elimination of conflicting in- 
stitutions, seems to have been his unspoken formulation of the problem of 
politics, and the ideal towards which his conception of society moved. To 
say, therefore, that Rousseau believed in a natural law superior to the 
State is not to say very much. We may learn about this law by living in 
society. But if all forms of society are swallowed up in the political, the 
only “natural law” we will learn, as we become more “moral,”’ is one that 
is appropriate only to the State as such. 

This is not, to be sure, the only implication of Rousseau’s position. From 
another point of view, a radical anarchism or mutualism can also be derived 
from his doctrine. In our present circumstances, however, Rousseau’s anti- 
pathy to “partial associations,” and his tendency to elevate the State, or 
that mysterious entity “Society,” into the supreme arbiter of morality is 
certainly the feature of his thought on which it is natural, and most profit- 
able, to dwell. 

A variety of factors are responsible for it. Rousseau thought constantly 
in terms of the kind of ‘‘consensus”’ which a small body of citizens, handling 
their affairs directly, might achieve as the result of meeting together and 
sharing their experience. His image was the idealized city-state, with its 
direct democracy, and he is one of those responsible for fixing on modern 
conceptions of democracy ideals irrelevant to an age of mass movements, 
hidden or impersonal power, and technical specialization. Rousseau him- 
self seems to have recognized this, at least in part, and in the end he ac- 
cepted the necessity and desirability of representative government. But 
once this is done, it is idle to talk, as he wished to do, in terms of the 
direct exercise of ‘‘the general will”; and what happens, if one continues to 
do so, is that the language of ‘“‘the general will” becomes a convenient rhet- 
oric for masking the actual struggle by conflicting pressure groups for power 
within and over the State. 

There is, however, a deeper reason why Rousseau’s doctrine moved to- 
ward the elevation of politics into the supreme, and even exclusive, value. 
If we conceive politics as the field in which conflicts of interest are, in one 
way or another, controlled, Rousseau did not, I venture to suggest, really 
like politics. The problem of politics was the problem of doing away with 
the dirty business, and not of establishing institutions capable of regulating 
it. And, as a consequence, he gave to the State the supreme function of 
making man moral, of making him over into the kind of creature who 
would never have the sort of “‘private will’? which makes politics necessary 
at all. In short, he disliked politics so much he was led to deify it. The same 
impulse lies behind the contemporary totalitarian dream that, if only we 
give the State a power unchecked by “private wills,” so that it can really 
solve the “problem” of conflicting interests, then there will be a day when 
the State will wither away. 
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It is not, I think, quite the paradox it seems that Rousseau, who perhaps 
more than any other intellectual influenced the formation and structure of 
the modern State, should also have been the man who set a new style in 
autobiography, and wrote the most intensely personal and idiosyncratic of 
confessions. The same is true, it will be remembered, of Augustine, who did 
so much to influence that other great political institution, the Church. In 
the Republic Socrates and his young men proceed from the individual to the 
State so that they can see more easily what Justice is by seeing it writ 
large. Augustine and Rousseau in a sense reverse the process. They look 
within themselves in order to see and to feel at close range the radical con- 
flict between interest and duty, the sense of sin and the need for salvation, 
the feeling of separateness and the desire for communion with others, 
which, in society at large, make up the problem to which social theories 
and social structures are the attempted answers. For Rousseau the struggle 
of the individual soul with itself—call it, if one wishes, a moral and religious 
problem—was not different from that struggle of one man with another 
which is the source of political problems. The same elements went in, and 
the same kind of solution was called for. And so he made politics into a 
form of religion and of morality. 

To believe that politics are not entirely independent of morals is, of 
course, the desire of any decent and liberal man; and to believe that morals 
are not entirely independent of politics is necessary for any reasonable one. 
Happily, however, at least for those who are interested in politics as a liberal 
enterprise, and therefore wish to see it as an instrument for the achieve- 
ment of goals beyond itself, to recognize the interdependence of morals and 
politics is not the same as to say that political problems are indistinguish- 
able from moral and religious ones. For if we expect politics to be a sub- 
stitute for morals and religion, it is doubtful that we can raise any moral 
questions about politics at all. 

CHARLES FRANKEL 
Columbia University 


Diderot: Le Réve de D’Alembert. Edition critique d’aprés le manuscrit auto- 
graphe de Diderot avec une étude et des notes de Paul Verniére. Société 
des Textes Francais Modernes (Paris, 1951). Pp. lxix + 166. 


In the introduction to his critical edition, M. Verniére first describes the 
period in Diderot’s life when the three dialogues, generally referred to by 
the title of the second dialogue: Le Réve de D’Alembert, were written. The 
development of the ideas of the Réve in Diderot’s mind and their place in 
eighteenth-century currents of thought are briefly sketched. The author 
then deals at some length with the history of the manuscript tradition of 
the Réve, a history which is almost as rich in dramatic incidents as that of 
the manuscript of the Neveu de Rameau. M. Verniére must have been much 
impressed by the similarities in the history of the two manuscripts, for he 
unwittingly transcribes and applies to the Réve several sentences from Mon- 
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val’s introduction to his edition of the Neveu de Rameau (page xxx‘). A 
genealogical chart of the manuscripts illustrates their possivle filiation. 
After some words on the principles he is going to apply in the establishment 
of the text, M. Verniére turns to the historic and philosophic part of his 
introduction. He finds the philosophic origin of the ideas of the Réve in 
Lucretius, Spinoza and La Mettrie. The three authors, their ideas, and their 
influence are dealt with in summary fashion. The exposé of the scientific 
background of the Réve is more detailed, particularly with regard to the 
question of epigenesis and evolution. The author concludes his introduction 
with a discussion of the scientific, philosophic and literary value of Diderot’s 
famous dialogue. 

A few observations on the introduction: it has the great advantage of 
being well written, of presenting with remarkable skill many problems in a 
limited space, and of dividing up their complexity rather neatly. A more 
detailed description of both the autograph manuscript and the manuscript 
copy of the Bibliothéque Nationale would have been advisable. Some con- 
fusion exists with regard to the manuscript used for the Paulin edition of 
Diderot’s works, where the Réve was first published. This manuscript was 
transcribed from the manuscript copy in Leningrad and we do not know 
how carefully the transcription was made. M. Verniére almost consistently 
treats the text of the Paulin edition as if we knew that it exactly reproduces 
the Leningrad manuscript. A series of errors results from this confusion. 

I find it hard to believe the author’s account of the destruction of the 
original manuscript. Nothing entitles us to believe that the manuscript was 
written rapidly and without corrections (page x), or that Diderot destroyed 
it without keeping a copy. The assertion that he ignored for years the very 
existence of a copy of his dialogue and that it was Grimm who had secretly 
preserved a transcript, is without basis. The data which we have on the 
destruction of the first redaction of the Réve (the famous Lettre d’envoi and 
Naigeon’s strangely placed account) contain so many contradictory fea- 
tures that they must be treated with a great deal of caution. The Lettre 
d’envoi, if carefully examined, appears a rather unreliable document. I am 
inclined to find in the story of the destruction many features of a mystifica- 
tion. Not only Benjamin Franklin but also his Parisian friends, among 
them Grimm and Diderot, were very fond of this game and played it with 
great gusto and skill. Rumors and stories about manuscripts (not only 
those of Voltaire) were part of the literary life and gossip of Paris. M. Ver- 
niére sees in Mlle de Lespinasse’s letter to Suard a piece of conclusive evi- 
dence for his account of the story of the destruction of the manuscript 
(page xvii). However, the letter does not contain a word on the destruction. 
I doubt very much that Naigeon is the mysterious friend who requested 
Diderot to rewrite the Réve. It is also erroneous to assert that Naigeon asked 
the Vandeul family for Diderot manuscripts. The letter to which M. Ver- 
niére refers contains only the demand for information on Diderot’s life and 
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writings, information which Naigeon needed for his Mémoires. The manu- 
script copies of the Leningrad collection were not made hastily after Dide- 
rot’s death on orders of Catherine the Great (page xxvii). Maurice Tour- 
neux found in the Leningrad collection several instances of autograph 
corrections made by Diderot, one of them in the manuscript of the Réve. All 
the observations which the author bases on the assumption of a hurried 
transcription are thus erroneous. The manuscript of the bibliothéque Na- 
tionale is not part of a “petite collection clandestine” (page xxx); it comes 
from an incomplete collection of issues of the Correspondance littéraire. In 
his chart! the author dates the autograph manuscript of the Réve between 
1776 and 1782, while on page xxxiii he considers 1780 as the limit. Thus 
far we have no certain evidence for these dates. 

M. Verniére corrects Babelon’s faulty reading: Sulira auromatas et 
glacialem occasum (in Diderot’s letter to Grimm of November 6, 1769) 
to ultra Sauromatas ..., adding: “Je restitue le centon ovidien que M. 
Babelon transcrivait: sultra Auromatas”’ (page xiv, note 3). However, M. 
Verniére’s correction and identification of the passage are erroneous. One 
should read: ultra Sauromatas et glacialem oceanum, not occasum. Diderot 
chose these words from the first line of Juvenal’s second satire. 

The reasons which M. Verniére adduces for considering Lucretius, Spi- 
noza and La Mettrie as the sources of Diderot’s philosophic ideas in the 
Réve do not seem entirely convincing. Why are Locke and Condillac, 
Leibniz (through Maupertuis) and the currents of atomistic philosophy 
omitted? It will be difficult to prove that Diderot exploited La Mettrie 
while officially rejecting him. Lucretius is indeed an important model, but 
Spinoza’s influence on Diderot is, in my opinion, rather indirect and diffuse. 
The author takes up the question of Spinoza’s influence again in his notes 
and speaks of misunderstood Spinozism and “‘néo-spinozisme.”” One would 
like to learn in what respect and for what reason Spinoza was misunder- 
stood. The answer to this question may disclose currents of thought which 
were much more important for the Réve than Spinoza’s philosophy. To be- 
lieve that it was Spinoza’s conception of the one substance which made it 
possible to overcome the difficulties created by Descartes’s dualism is in 
my opinion an error which goes back to Hegel’s construction of the history 

1. These charts have become a standard feature of critical editions. I cannot help 
expressing some doubts as to their reliability. The impression they give to the reader 
is one of scientific accuracy, objectivity and cogency. I wonder whether this im- 
pression is not sometimes fallacious. If one examines the question of the relationship 
between various editions and manuscripts in all its complexity, if one takes into 
account all the conjectures and inferences by analogy, upon which the relationship 
is based, one finds the little vertical lines which so neatly link the various editions 
and/or manuscripts rather deceptive and at times even preposterous. Would it not 
be better to abandon the geometrical pattern and frankly admit that in our field we 
deal with imponderabilia? My reflections are not a criticism of Professor Verniére, 
but rather a caution against the scientific and positivistic aspirations of Bédier and 


Lanson. It is quite possible to be accurate and ‘“‘objective’’ outside the domain of 
science. 
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of philosophy. Hegel had good reasons for this construction: it fitted his 
conception of the dialectical movement of the mind; but we have no reason 
for continuing this scheme. 

The author’s discussion of the literary value of the Réve suffers from three 
major handicaps: first, since M. Verniére identifies Diderot’s philosophic 
position in the Réve as that of scientific positivism (in my opinion an un- 
tenable interpretation which runs counter to the metaphysical trends and 
elements of the three dialogues) he is bound to dissociate the form of the 
work from its scientific and philosophic content. This destroys the nature 
of Diderot’s dialogue, for the Réve is essentially and not only by virtue of 
genre and style a literary work. In the second place, the author never stud- 
ies the concrete literary form of the three dialogues, but rather the general 
problem of whether or not literary form is in the case of the Réve compatible 
with philosophy and science. We learn nothing about the structure of the 
work, the “reality” of the persons involved, the seriousness and verisimili- 
tude of the plot, the stylistic features, the imagery, or other related ques- 
tions. In the third place, the entire discussion of the literary value of the 
Réve is determined by an underlying polemics against Gilbert Maire’s 
claim that the philosophic content of the three dialogues is but a pretext 
and must not be taken seriously. I agree with M. Verniére’s criticism of 
this view, but regret that he felt it necessary to discuss the whole problem 
of the literary value in Maire’s perspective. 

The text of the Réve which M. Verniére publishes is that of the autograph 
manuscript, of which he was able to secure a microfilm. Under the text are 
listed the variants from the Bibliothéque Nationale manuscript and from 
the printed text of the Paulin edition. As stated above, the author errone- 
ously refers to them as readings of the Leningrad manuscript. The first 
group of variants is listed fairly accurately. In several instances the author 
confused in his presentation of the text the readings of the autograph manu- 
script and those of the Bibliothéque Nationale manuscript; his text is thus 
not always reliable. Moreover, he did not apply his principle of an accurate 
transcription of the autograph manuscript: he considerably modified Dide- 
rot’s punctuation and made a number of other changes. It would have been 
interesting to list the variants of Naigeon’s excerpts from the Réve. M. Ver- 
niére can be said in general to deal with Naigon’s role in the history of the 
Réve in a rather superficial manner. He even seems to ignore M. Pommier’s 
important article on the subject. Last but not least, the fonds Vandeul 
contains two manuscript copies of the Réve which must be consulted for 
any truly critical edition. The author must have known of their existence. 

Many of M. Verniére’s philosophic and historic notes are excellent, par- 
ticularly those on the history of science. I cannot quite agree with his re- 
marks on epigenesis in the eighteenth century. Descartes certainly is not a 
representative of epigenesis, and the epigenetic trends in Diderot’s thinking 
are contradicted by other trends. As to the mention of passages from other 
works by Diderot which illustrate the development of the ideas of the 
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Réve in Diderot’s thought, the author might have made a broader selection 
and mentioned above all the famous dialogue between Naigeon, Mme 
Necker, and Diderot. Leibniz, Stahl, van Helmont and also Maupertuis are 
inadequately mentioned in the notes. The author might have paid some 
tribute to his predecessors in his field: he abundantly uses their material. 
The present reviewer would have welcomed a truly critical and reliable 
edition of Diderot’s Réve de D’Alembert and he feels that Professor Verniére 
was fully equipped to prepare such an edition. That he failed to give it to 
us can perhaps be explained by the unfortunate haste which afflicts so 
many of the publications in our field. The ideas presented are not thoroughly 
thought through and the documentation is insufficient. In the States, the 
dangerous trend to rush things through can be attributed to the regrettable 
pressure exerted on young scholars by the necessity of frequent publication 
for the sake of employment and advancement. In France this pressure did 
not seem to exist and one regrets to find the symptoms of haste in such an 
important publication as the present one. 
HERBERT DrecKMANN 
Harvard University 


Diderot’s Relations with Grimm. By Joseph Royall Smiley. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1950. Pp. 127. 


Mr. Smiley’s book has the great advantage of having a clear outline and 
presenting the material with a good deal of precision, definiteness, exacti- 
tude and matter of factness. One welcomes with relief a publication in 
which facts are accepted on their face value and do not have to be pregnant 
with Weltanschauung or the stuff new criticism is made of, in order to be 
perceived and deemed worthy of attention. The Correspondance littéraire 
and Grimm’s relationship with Diderot are for Professor Smiley subjects 
about which much has to be found out by patient, accurate and unspectacu- 
lar research; they are not a pretext for the exercise of symbolic or “im- 
manent” interpretation. 

In his Introduction Mr. Smiley reviews and evaluates the work which 
has been done on Diderot’s relations with Grimm and outlines the 
problems which still are to be solved. The first chapter is devoted to a suc- 
cinct presentation of Grimm’s and Diderot’s personal relations. Mr. Smiley 
corrects some errors of chronology and attribution and goes through the 
various stages of Grimm’s life in Paris, dwelling on the friendships he formed 
and the hostilities he encountered. The author sketches the tensions, con- 
flicts and vicissitudes of the drama which involved Mme d’Epinay, Mme 
d’Houdetot, Rousseau, Grimm, Saint-Lambert and Diderot. It is a strange 
drama, since its factual plot is as confused as that of a minor Italian opera 
of the nineteenth century, while the psychological imbroglio is surprisingly 
clear and almost evident in its human, all too human features. Rousseau’s 
account of the incidents casts a heavy and deep shadow on Grimm and this 
in turn seems to have produced a reaction in Mr. Smiley, for he glides lightly 
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over the negative sides of Grimm’s character and behavior not only in the 
case of the quarrel with Rousseau but also in his other relationships, includ- 
ing that with Diderot. The author could of course not know Diderot’s 
Lettre apologétique de Vvabbé Raynal 4 M. Grimm, which has been published 
only recently and which shows how the latent tension between Diderot and 
Grimm, a tension which runs like a dark undercurrent through long 
stretches of their friendship, finally came to a climax and estranged the 
two friends towards the end of their lives. However, even without this 
document, indications of conflicting feelings and views appear clearly in the 
previously available material. It would seem that Professor Smiley presents 
the human relationships in this chapter in a light which is too neutral and 
indifferently benevolent, a light not unlike that shed by the new neon lamps 
which make all things appear well lit but make them lose their sharp outline, 
their shadows, their dimensions and even their materiality. A word of 
comment would have been appropriate on the incredible cant with which 
Mme d’Epinay, Grimm and the others, who all lived in relationships of 
free love, judged Rousseau’s passionate feelings for Mme d’Houdetot. 

As far as the material utilized by the author is concerned, an even more 
critical attitude towards Mrs. MacDonald’s findings would have been ad- 
visable. Even a rapid consultation of the famous Arsenal manuscript of 
Mme d’Epinay’s M émoires discloses that the “evidence” of Diderot’s and 
Grimm’s interference with the Mémoires has not been as well established 
by Mrs. MacDonald as she claims. Her violent infatuation with Rousseau 
and her feminine aversion to his enemies made her see an astonishing num- 
ber of things in that manuscript, particularly as far as handwritings are 
concerned. 

Mr. Smiley’s second chapter, “Diderot, Grimm and the Drama,” is a 
valuable contribution to the history of dramatic theories in the eighteenth 
century. The author, realizing that one cannot deal with this issue without 
including the history of the opera, reviews Grimm’s and Diderot’s roles in 
the Querelle des Bouffons. In view of the fact that it was Grimm who urged 
Diderot to write for the stage and to expound his theories on the reform 
of the drama, Mr. Smiley tries by a careful analysis to determine whether 
Grimm exerted any specific influence on Diderot’s theories. This inquiry, 
as the author frankly admits, does not lead to positive results as far as the 
fundamental problem is concerned. Grimm and Diderot saw each other 
constantly and lived for many years in a lively intellectual exchange. How- 
ever, if the question of influence cannot be answered, a number of incidental 
though not less important aspects of the problem can be studied and clari- 
fied. This Professor Smiley does with skill and competence. The present 
reviewer would have liked more contrast and background in this chapter. 
A change in esthetic theories, particularly with regard to the drama, is 
accompanied by historical and sociological changes as well as by a shift in 
taste. The success of the older Crébillon and of Nivelle de la Chaussée 
clearly indicates a profound shift of interest and a change in esthetic sensi- 
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tivity. If the author had related Grimm’s and Diderot’s ideas to those of 
other writers of drama and dramatic theory and if these ideas had been 
presented against the historical and sociological background of the period, 
Mr. Smiley’s exposé of ideas would have had more color and perspective. 
He shows at times an excessive shyness to go beyond the faithful exposé; 
for instance, he simply states the fact that Grimm coldly and firmly re- 
jected the use on the stage of fables, oracles, mythology and the marvelous 
in general. Though Grimm is not the only one to state this view, he is one 
of its more radical supporters. It seems to me that we can observe here an 
interesting effect of the philosophic criticism of “fables” and “oracles” by 
Bayle, Fontenelle and their followers. After Fontenelle had successfully 
disintegrated the fables and oracles of Classical Antiquity by the acid of 
his irony and made it almost impossible for a “grown up person,” priding 
himself on his “mature mind,” to indulge in such “childish nonsense,” it 
must have become difficult to even retain the esthetic belief in oracles and 
fables. Fontenelle, by carefully avoiding being “taken in,” even by himself, 
wound up with wit, an irritating sense of superiority, and mathematical 
relationships. This is the end of art. Still, in the opera and the representa- 
tive arts, the poetic belief lingered on for some time until realism did away 
with the last “nonsense.” It seems to me that Grimm’s stand on the issue 
was somewhat at variance with that of his friends, who did not quite share 
his disquietingly dry and sober Gottschedian rationalism and retained, 
notwithstanding their philosophic bent or, as I would say, prejudice, a 
taste formed by Classical Antiquity and kept alive by the sense of beauty, 
charm, elegance and mature humanitas inherent in this tradition. 

Equally interesting in Grimm is his emphasis on the pathetic element in 
the drama. One is surprised to detect in Diderot’s immediate vicinity some- 
one whose taste was even more thoroughly affected by sentimentality than 
that of Diderot himself. These problems might have been more fully devel- 
oped. 

In his last chapter Professor Smiley takes up the thorny question of Dide- 
rot’s contributions to the Correspondance littéraire. He has since supple- 
mented and corrected some of the views expressed in this chapter by his 
very valuable article on Diderot’s contributions to the journal of his friend.' 
Though Mr. Smiley has greatly added to our knowledge of Diderot’s share 
in the Correspondance littéraire and has clarified this issue, he was not able 
to utilize all the available data. Only a thorough study of the manuscript 
copies of that journal will permit a final estimate. The author’s judgment 
on the manuscript copies (e.g. page 87) is a trifle rash; he puts too much 
faith in the printed editions. He also accepts with too much confidence 
the information given by Assézat and Tourneux in their edition of Diderot’s 
works on the “suppressed sheets” of the Correspondance littéraire. Some 
gross errors were committed on the nature of these sheets by Diderot’s 


1. “Diderot’s Articles in the Correspondance litiéraire,”?’ RR, XLII (October, 
1951), 189-197. 
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editors. I wonder whether the author does not underrate Diderot’s func- 
tion as editor of the Correspondance littéraire during Grimm’s absence from 
Paris. Professor Smiley seems to suggest that Diderot was only a managing 
editor, that Grimm himself furnished most of the articles that were pub- 
lished and that Diderot, unless an item is directly attributed to him, pro- 
vided only as it were the raw material. The author pays no attention to 
the problem of Mme d’Epinay’s share in Diderot’s contributions to Grimm’s 
journal. It is true that the newly available material on Diderot which Mr. 
Smiley could not have known provides evidence for Mme d’Epinay’s col- 
laboration in the Correspondance littéraire and focusses the interest on that 
issue; but some information was available before. I agree with him that 
Grimm’s influence on Diderot’s taste and on his literary as well as art 
criticism is difficult to ascertain. However, I wonder whether a careful 
analysis of Grimm’s style and of the pattern of his ideas, as well as a close 
study of his taste in literature and in art would not permit us to arrive at 
conclusions on this matter which would have at least a high degree of proba- 
bility. Grimm has a characteristic way of reacting and of expressing his 
ideas. In order to define this way, one must go beyond the analysis of ideas 
which have been abstracted from texts that contain so much more than 
general ideas. 

In his presentation of Grimm’s and Diderot’s art criticism, Professor 
Smiley reviews the principal features of the Salons. His idea to determine 
the specific character of Grimm’s and Diderot’s art criticism by a confronta- 
tion of their judgments of individual artists strikes me as a good device. 
However such a confrontation is, so far as the conclusions to be drawn 
from it are concerned, not without pitfalls. For instance, Professor Smiley 
assumes as the basis of his confrontation a similarity of intention and goal 
in the two critics: they both wrote for the same public and had the same 
purpose in writing. Is this really true in any but the mere factual sense? 
Grimm wrote for the royal and princely subscribers to his journal, sub- 
scribers whom he knew and had met and who were at times very much 
present in his mind with their dignity, stateliness and aristocratic retenue. 
Diderot on the other hand knew only a few of the subscribers and as an 
author did not care at all for their way of thinking and their dignity. To 
judge from his Salons and even his literary criticism, the readers of the 
Correspondance littéraire had completely disappeared from Diderot’s mind 
when he sat down to write. He composed his Salons for Grimm, for Sophie 
Volland, at times for Mme Necker or some other friend; above all he com- 
posed them out of his passionate love for his own ideas, with which he enter- 
tained all forms of amorous relationship from flirtation and serious interest 
to wild and mad infatuation. Grimm often comes as it were to attention, 
assumes an attitude when he prepares to write; he never fell in love with 
an idea. There is a fearful amount of “considered opinion” in Grimm. These 
essential differences in intellectual temper deeply affect the very perspective 
in which ideas appear. 
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I do not quite understand why Mr. Smiley in his attempt to define the 
specific features of Grimm’s and Diderot’s art criticism completely left out 
one of the most important sources of information on this issue: Grimm’s 
notes to Diderot’s Salons. I admit that the manuscript of the Salons, which 
is in the Bibliothéque Nationale (nouv. acq. fr. 12961)? and which contains 
most of Grimm’s notes, is not well known and could probably not be con- 
sulted by the author; but even the current edition of Diderot’s works con- 
tains several notes by Grimm. They would have proved very valuable for 
Mr. Smiley’s inquiry. 

Mr. Smiley’s numerous and important discoveries and his excellent pres- 
entation of Grimm’s and Diderot’s relationship deserve full praise. My 
critical remarks simply serve the purpose of pointing out problems still to 
be solved, and of contributing to our knowledge of the eighteenth century. 
The field of Diderot studies is in many respects so new and complex that 
it is easier to add details than to give a comprehensive account of the vari- 
ous problems. 

HERBERT DIECKMANN 
Harvard University 


L’Envers du journal de Gide. Par Francois Derais et Henri Rambaud. 
Paris: Le Nouveau Portique, 1951. Pp. 262. 


When the last volume of Gide’s Journal was published in Paris in 1950, 
the impression many of us derived from it was a rather painful one. Gone 
was most of the richness, insight, and humanity of the earlier volumes, now 
replaced with the hesitations, superficial comments, petty bickerings, and 
failings of an old man. One felt that death or silence would have been 
better. 

Especially annoying to reviewers were the repeated entries referring to 
Gide’s feud with young “Victor,” mentions of the latter’s toilet habits, 
table manners, and so forth. And now “Victor,” who calls himself Fran- 
cois “Derais’’ (Derais is still a pseudonym), comes out with his own version 
of the whole unsavory episode. Inevitably, the first reaction must be one 
of disgust and revulsion; why wash all this filthy linen in public, why, so 
soon after his death, indulge in exposing and discussing the seamy side 
of a somewhat senile gentleman who was but a pale reflection of the writer 
the world admired? The greatness of Gide lies elsewhere. 

Indeed it does. But precisely, the present volume has nothing to do with 
the greatness of Gide; it has absolutely no bearing on our estimate of Gide 
as a writer; it should not (except for the narrow-minded and the naive) 
affect our estimate of Gide as a man. We shall continue to derive the same 
emotion from L’Immoraliste, the same pleasure from Les Caves du Vatican, 
the same fascination from Les Faux-Monnayeurs, after reading L’Envers du 
journal de Gide. 


2. See my description of this manuscript in Inventaire du fonds Vandeul et inédits de 
Diderot (Genéve, 1951), pp. 52 ff. 
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We are now, to a certain extent, dealing with Gide the man; but, through 
him, we are really concerned with Man. Perhaps, as André Maurois sug- 
gested in Les Nouvelles Littéraires (August 2, 1951), having gained a better 
knowledge of the weaknesses of Gide, we shall admire him the more for 
having achieved such stature in spite of them—but that too is secondary. 
Like Montaigne and Gide himself, we are perpetually investigating the 
riddle of human nature: that is our reason for indiscreetly peeking into 
the private papers of great men, even though we may be joined in the proc- 
ess by an army of pure gossip addicts. Again, the gossip element is not im- 
portant: Gide’s gestures, the communist activities of “Victor,” etc., are 
mere background material. The subject under discussion is Man. 

Fortunately, this book is not, as one might have feared, an attack on 
Gide. The critic Henri Rambaud, whose “presentation” makes up one third 
of the volume, states that he has always liked Gide. Coming from a man 
who has contributed to La Revue Critique des Idées et des Livres and La 
Revue Universelle, such a statement should perhaps be taken with a grain 
of salt; nevertheless, his introductory essay does not disprove it. 

He begins by presenting the case for and against thorough investigations 
by the critic. Of Valéry’s well-known remark on Racine he argues that it 
applies only to the “divine” element in art which is indeed not accountable 
to the details of his biography; but a work of art also bears what Rambaud 
calls the weight of man. In other words, if the genius of Racine cannot, 
his characterization of Phédre can be explained through his biography. The 
distinction would of course be unacceptable to many modern critics and 
philosophers, but this is no place for a discussion on the nature of man. 
The argument, however, justifies unveiling only so much as will contribute 
to our understanding the work of art. It is obvious now that the very na- 
ture of an author’s production will determine how far we must go: the na- 
ture of Gide’s Journal, the problems he discusses, justify the present in- 
vestigation. 

All this has a very familiar sound: Valéry’s comments on Racine echo 
Sainte-Beuve’s statement about Keats, and Rambaud’s discussion echoes 
Maurras’ observations on the love affairs of Sainte-Beuve and Adéle Hugo 
(off limits for critics of Hugo) on one hand, of Musset and George Sand on 
the other. Acceptance or rejection of this part of the argument hinges upon 
the critic’s own ideas on the nature of art; it is much more convincing to 
one who clings to the traditional French concept of literature, but it may 
seem unnecessary and besides the point to a Freudian critic. More simply, 
one could perhaps say that the value of any such investigation lies in the 
conclusions of the investigator himself: has his work contributed to our 
understanding of Man or has it merely added a few spicy details to the 
picture we know already? 

What Rambaud states extremely well is the impossible conflict between 
Gide’s sincere desire to be “sincere” and his equally strong and sincere 
yearning for orthodoxy. With a thesis to defend (i.e. that homosexual 
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instincts are normal, natural instincts), Gide could not humanly be com- 
pletely sincere, either with himself or with others, and it would be inhuman 
of his critics to expect him to be so. Thus, insincerity through omission is 
quite obvious and relatively frequent in Gide’s work. Here, incidentally, 
Rambaud, in his belief that we would never see the sequel to Si le grain ne 
meurt ..., has been proven wrong. But, while eliminating part of his evi- 
dence, the publication of Et nunc manet in te does not essentially change 
this point. With additional but, it seems, somewhat unnecessary help from 
Pascal and La Rochefoucauld, Rambaud presents a few well-chosen texts 
to show how Gide revealed some of the aspects of his nature he was con- 
sciously or unconsciously trying to hide. 

After reading Rambaud’s essay, we tend to view the text of Francois 
Derais almost as part of the Appendix; what we are getting now, concern- 
ing the basic problem involved, is just corroborating evidence. But, for its 
human interest, for the sad, ironic light it throws on the shrinking world of 
an old man, Derais’s story is a fascinating and moving one indeed. He goes 
into his own background with some detail, gives a fairly complete picture of 
his family and their friends about the time Gide was their guest. One can- 
not help feeling that many of the details he gives about himself (especially 
those pertaining to his sexual and emotional life) must have been surprising 
and very painful to Gide. But here again, there is no hostility: “Those whom 
I respected in my youth, those to whom I owe something of my present 
formation, were disciples of yours, in the broad sense of the word,” Derais 
writes in his postface. We are also given to understand that possibly, had 
Gide lived a little longer, he and not Rambaud might have written the 
preface. For Derais’s version of the Tunis episode was communicated to 
him in the latter part of 1950 and there are in existence two letters by Gide 
intended for or addressed to Derais. Unfortunately, the present editor was 
not authorized to reproduce them in this volume. 

As it is, it constitutes nevertheless an indispensable complement to the 
last chapters of Gide’s Journal, just as the recent Journal intime is needed 
for a full understanding of some of the earlier chapters. Derais himself has 
put it quite aptly: ‘‘For the first time perhaps, one of your characters, part 
real, part fictional, stands up and talks back to you, giving his side of the 
story. This can shed light on quite a few things.” 

Leon 8. Rovuprez 
Pennsylvania State College 


Die romanischen Sprachen. By Alwin Kuhn. (Wissenschaftliche Forschungs- 
berichte, Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe, Band 8) Bern: A. Francke, 
1951. Pp. 464. 


This volume by Professor Alwin Kuhn of the University of Marburg is 
one of a series of publications the express purpose of which is to summarize 
and evaluate the research that took place in various fields of learning during 
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the decade of 1939-1949. Each volume of the series not only intends to give 
the état présent of the field to which it is devoted, but tries to fill in the gap 
which occurred in scholarly exchanges during the war years, and to acquaint 
scholars and students with the salient features of publications which had 
been, and in some instances still are, unavailable to them. 

Die romanischen Sprachen is one of two volumes on Romance Philology 
and is devoted to the field of Romance Linguistics. The somewhat ambigu- 
ous title—“‘Romance Linguistics” (Romanische Sprachwissenschaft) would 
have been clearer—was apparently chosen because Professor Kuhn is un- 
willing to recognize literature and linguistics as separate fields, but argues 
for the existence of a unified “philology” which is to include both fields, 
thus following one of the pet ideas of E. R. Curtius (page 7). At any rate 
this attitude seems responsible for the desire to avoid the term “‘Sprachwis- 
senschaft”’ in the title of this volume. The fact that literature and linguistics 
are nevertheless presented in separate volumes is accompanied by an 
apology, which makes it clear that the type of work done in the fields is so 
different that it would have been impractical to present them in the same 
work. 

After an introduction which reminds us of the still considerable technical 
difficulties involved in the compilation of a book of the type undertaken, 
the author proceeds with chapters dealing with the relationship between 
Romance and General Linguistics, the substrata in the Romance world, 
and problems common to all Romance tongues (such as dialectization in 
Latin, East vs. West Romance, etc.). After this the organization of the book 
proceeds by geographical areas (Balkan Romance, Italian, Sardinian, etc.). 
The subdivisions of each chapter vary somewhat from area to area accord- 
ing to the importance attached to various fields within each region. Gen- 
erally the subdivisions distinguish descriptive from historical material and 
the latter (not the former) is divided into phonology, morphology, and 
syntax. Other subheadings are Dialectology, ‘““Namensforschung’’, etc. 

The authors of the series are supposed not to inject their own point of 
view in the discussion of works and issues, and to criticize only if a work 
seems objectionable for very general and obviously valid reasons. On the 
whole, Kuhn follows this line of approach quite accurately. He injects him- 
self only rarely into the discussion (for instance, when he makes some criti- 
cal remarks on Bonfante’s statement of the Neolinguistic position, pages 
21 ff.). The unfortunate result of this rather impersonal presentation seems 
to be that the book rarely manages to make clear what the salient and im- 
portant events in Romance Linguistics during the past ten years really 
were. Of course, the attempt to ascertain the relative importance of the de- 
velopments or of individual works would have implied more critical evalua- 
tion than Kuhn was willing to apply; his work would probably have been 
more open to criticism, but would also have made more interesting reading. 
But as it is, Professor Kuhn often includes details on the same level as 
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important works, and quite generally speaking, the book impresses us by 
the amount of material that is included. While it is expressly stated that the 
series of the “Forschungsberichte” is not bibliographical, the book never- 
theless aims at bibliographical completeness. As a result, Kuhn often finds 
it impossible to tell the reader very much about the works he mentions. 
We find out that an article is “gehaltvoll” or “wichtig,”’ or we are told that 
articles entitled “Related Functions of haber and estar” or “More on ser 
and estar” deal with the various functions of the Spanish auxiliary verbs 
(page 377). 

While not a bibliography, the work undoubtedly will be used as one by 
many scholars, and derives its greatest usefulness from its bibliographical 
completeness. One cannot but wonder whether it would not have been more 
useful then to describe the salient developments in text and to present the 
rest in bibliographical form. As it is, the titles of the works are hidden away 
in the 450 pages of pleasant narrative, and the only index to the book is the 
one of authors’ names. 

The most important developments in Romance Linguistics were of course 
due to the interplay between Romance and General Linguistics, and so it is 
to be welcomed that Professor Kuhn devotes an entire chapter to the sub- 
ject. What is disappointing is that instead of tracing the impact of General 
Linguistics on Romance, he seems more interested in the contribution of 
Romance to General Linguistics—a somewhat egocentric point of view 
which often misses the real developments. The chapter on General Linguis- 
tics and Romance Philology is thus filled with the deeds of Curtius, Bon- 
fante, von Wartburg, etc., but Bloomfield, Trubetzkoy, Jakobson do not 
appear at all. The name of Trubetzkoy is mentioned, but only in a quota- 
tion from Lausberg. This same quotation, incidentally, accords to Professor 
von Wartburg practically the sole credit for having transgressed the de 
Saussurien veto against mingling historical and descriptive linguistics. 
While it is true that in some instances Professor von Wartburg has argued 
for greater cooperation between historical and descriptive linguistics, the 
claim is manifestly false in the realm of phonology and will rather shock 
those who have noticed the lack of sympathy with which von Wartburg has 
treated recent attempts to integrate structural descriptive linguistics with 
the historical approach (see my review of von Wartburg, Die Ausgliederung 
der romanischen Sprachréume, RR, XLII [1951], 230-235). 

On the whole, however, Professor Kuhn has written an extremely im- 
pressive and above all extremely useful book that lives up to its avowed 
purpose. The great amount of attention given to work done in the United 
States is particularly noteworthy. In spite of the fact that the author ad- 
mits that certain works were not available, and that he inevitably missed 
certain works which appeared late in the period dealt with in the book, the 
coverage of the field is quite complete. Bibliographical inaccuracies are 
minor. Perhaps they would have gone unnoticed if some of them had not 
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been—from the point of view of this reviewer—close to home. But the 
Romanic Review is of course no longer edited by H. A. Todd (as is implied 
on page 11), and my initials are not C. C. (pages 93, 461). 


Rosert L. Poiirzer 
University of Washington 


Geoffrey of Monmouth: Historia Regum Britanniae. A Variant Version. 
Edited by Jacob Hammer. Cambridge, Mass.: The Mediaeval Academy 
of America, 1937. Pp. viii + 292. 


In the press of the American college professor’s life today there are not 
many who would have the courage to undertake the enormous task in- 
volved in producing a critical edition of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia 
Regum Britanniae based on a meticulous study of the almost two hundred 
manuscripts extant. Recognizing the necessarily provisory nature of the 
editions of Faral and Griscom and the need of a definitive text of a chronicle 
so important in the Middle Ages that this extraordinary number of manu- 
scripts have come down to us, Professor Hammer set himself with great 
energy to the many years of labor required to bring such an undertaking 
to fruition. While for several years he has been publishing articles on points 
of detail regarding Geoffrey’s text, the present volume is the first such fruit 
to appear in book form; it makes available the hitherto unpublished variant 
version of the Historia. It may serve also as a measure of the magnitude 
of the main task, for substantial as it is, it is still primarily a by-product, 
or a prolegomenon to the subsequent publication of the “‘vulgate” text 
extant in so great a number of manuscripts. 

The editor reminds us that Professor Parry had already recognized the 
existence of a variant version in an incomplete eighteenth-century manu- 
script copy of a much older manuscript, and expressed the hope that this 
latter might some day be found and its peculiarities fully studied.' Al- 
though this particular manuscript has not yet come to light, Professor 
Hammer has found four other manuscripts of this same variant version, 
and it is on these and the eighteenth-century manuscript copy that the 
present edition is based. 

In the Introduction the editor points out the principal features which 
distinguish the variant version from the vulgate: the addition of new 
material, a ‘fondness for biblical phraseology,” a tendency to abbreviate, 
paraphrase, or omit direct discourse in the text, and a tendency toward 
avoidance of crude or unpleasant material, as well as toward recourse to 
Geoffrey’s literary sources, Bede in particular. Professor Hammer rejects 
the hypothesis that the author of this version may have been Geoffrey 
himself, but suggests that he was a cleric who ‘‘must have had access to 
some Welsh material’ (page 17). This last qualification apparently stems 
from the fact that there are occasional parallels between this variant 


1. A Miscellany of Studies in Romance Languages and Literatures, Presented to Leon 
E. Kastner (Cambridge: Heffer, 1932), pp. 364-369. 
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version and some of the Welsh ones, although Professor Hammer prudently 
remarks that “Professor Parry’s thesis of a connection between the Variant 
and Welsh versions still remains to be tested and that cannot happen until 
the two have been compared and analyzed.” 

Of the four medieval manuscripts found by the editor, two present a 
hybrid text in which the variant version is frequently contaminated by the 
vulgate. It is on one of these (C—Cardiff Public Library, manuscript), 
nonetheless, that the present editor has chosen to base his text for the 
first six books and the first two chapters of the seventh, since it contains an 
expanded text in that portion of the book, and it is his purpose to “offer 
as full a text as possible” (page 20). ““The remaining books,” we are told, 
“are based on E, because it preserves the oldest and best text” (page 20). 
Books I through VI in C present “a mixed text, a mosaic of variant and 
vulgate elements” (page 12). The apparatus criticus at the foot of the 
pages, however, permits us to ascertain the readings of the uncontaminated 
variant version as represented in D and E£. From Book VII, chapter 3, to 
the end of Book XI (the entire work is divided into eleven books rather 
than the traditional twelve, for which there is little manuscript authority), 
the text is based on E. In point of fact, however, from Book VIII, chapter 
2, to the end of Book XI, we have the complete text according to C (pages 
136-208), followed by the complete text according to E (pages 209-264). 
Since the text of C in this portion is substantially a vulgate text, it could 
not serve as the basis of an edition of the variant version. 

We have then in the present volume a virtually complete reproduction 
of the text of C (with the exception of Book VII, chapter 3, to Book VIII, 
chapter 1, where C is relegated to the apparatus) on pages 1-124, and 136-— 
208, whereas we have the text of the variant version without vulgate 
contaminations only in the apparatus of the first six books and the first 
two chapters of the seventh. The remaining chapters of Book VII are based 
on E, but C remains so close to it that it was possible to record its readings 
as variants to the text. From Book VIII, chapter 2, to the end of Book XI, 
however, the essentially vulgate text of C differs so substantially from the 
variant version that it could not be so recorded, and it is consequently pub- 
lished in toto on pages 136-208, before the text of the variant version based 
on £ on pages 209-264. 

This arrangement is undeniably somewhat awkward, but the alternative 
arrangement, a text based on E throughout, would have produced a very 
heavily overloaded apparatus because of the numerous additions of C. 
Romance scholars, at any rate, will be well pleased with the present arrange- 
ment, because the part of the text which is of greatest direct interest to 
them, Books VII to the end, is given both according to the essentially 
vulgate text of C, and according to the variant version of EF. 

The text proper is preceded by an excellent introduction which provides 
a description of the manuscripts, a brief study of the variant version as 
opposed to the vulgate, and a statement of the principles governing the 
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establishment of the text. The body of the text itself is accompanied at the 
foot of the pages by notes which serve principally to point out Geoffrey’s 
verbal borrowings from classical and scriptural sources (and those of the 
other cleric or clerics who refashioned the Historia), and below the notes, 
by an apparatus criticus which gives all the variants of the manuscripts 
excepting purely orthographical differences. The orthography of the text 
itself is normalized to make for easier reading, no attempt being made to 
preserve the often rather capricious scribal spellings of which a list is 
given on page 21. The text is followed by an extraordinarily rich and useful 
tabulation of passages and phrases borrowed by Geoffrey from the Old 
and New Testaments and from classical authors, which bears witness to 
Professor Hammer’s superlative competence in those fields. The volume 
is terminated by indices of personal and place names in the text. 

While this work is self-contained, as a presentation of the variant version 
of Geoffrey’s Historia Regum Britanniae, the excellence of the editing will 
make us await with increased eagerness the forthcoming appearance of 
the magnum opus itself, the vulgate text based on the vast number of 
manuscripts. and the study of the various manuscripts and recensions. It 
is not too early, however, on the basis of the present volume, to express 
gratification at the publication of this splendid work of meticulous, pains- 
taking scholarly labor which puts all medieval scholars greatly in Pro- 
fessor Hammer’s debt. 

JEAN MIsRAdHI 
Fordham University 
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COMMENT 


ENERGY VERSUS ART: A SUGGESTED 
ALTERNATIVE 


By W. M. Frohock 


Proressor Bart’s stimulating “Balzac and Flaubert: Energy versus Art,” 
(RR, XLII [October 1951], 198-204), examines passages from Les Illusions 
perdues and Madame Bovary, each depicting the early life of a young pro- 
vincial woman, and demonstrates that the two treatments are “as illuminat- 
ing of Balzac’s strength ... as of Flaubert’s preoccupation with form.” 
The method of juxtaposing two texts where the novelists are clearly con- 
cerned with similar subject matter seems unexceptionable, and the implicit 
assumption that the texts are characteristic is backed by the authority of 
an experienced student of Flaubert.’ I do not challenge his analysis of the 
texts—although, if he accepts the amendment to his conclusions proposed 
here, further analysis could profitably be undertaken. My only motive is a 
conviction that his analysis leads to conclusions either additional to, or 
else other than, the ones he draws; doubtless it is true that Balzac is more 
muscular, and Flaubert more self-consciously concerned with art, much as 
Professor Bart says; but at the same time the passages present evidence 
that, even so, we are dealing with two artists and not merely one. 

Arguing a sort of equivalence between directness and power, Professor 
Bart sees such traits as Balzac’s preference for verbal forms as signs of en- 
ergy, and such traits as Flaubert’s avoidance of straight verbs in favor to 
avoir plus a noun, and his dislike of sibillant and fricative alliterations, to be 
signs of art. The qualities he reports in Balzac are “dynamism,” “tension,” 
and “drama.” In Flaubert he finds a search for “harmonies more perfect 
. .. melodies more suave,’”’—and much less directness and immediacy. 

So be it. But the language in which he talks about Flaubert’s text sounds 
somewhat less as if he were dealing with a writer for whom art was of minor 
importance than with one who was intent upon an important artistic ef- 
fect. ‘“‘We join her,” he writes of Balzac’s lady, “sharing her tensions” 
(page 199). ““We continue not so much to observe as to experience” (page 
199). “Our contact is direct and immediate’ (page 200). ““What has hap- 
pened to the dynamism of Balzac, the immediate contact with the raw 
emotions of his heroine?” (page 202). ‘“[Flaubert] has moved the passage 
even further from Balzac and from us .. .” (page 204). “With Balzac,. on 
the contrary, there is no drawing back from life” (page 204). 

To the unforewarned reader, these remarks—except the one which 

1. See his ‘“‘The Moral of Flaubert’s Saint-Julien,”” RR, XXXVIII (1947), 23-33; 
““A Misdated Flaubert Letter,”” MLN, XLIV (1949), 425; ‘“‘Flaubert’s Itinerary in 


Greece,’”? PMLA, LXV (1950), 371-387; ‘‘Flaubert Plagiarist of Chateaubriand,” 
MLN, LXV (1950), 336-339; etc. 
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equates “direct contact” and “dynamism”—would sound less like a dis- 
cussion of energy than like a discussion of what current criticism likes to 
call Esthetic Distance. The term itself is a bit inflated, but its slight pom- 
posity can not lessen the importance of the observation, often made by 
David Daitches and others,? that every novelist is constantly obliged to 
indicate the appropriate distance from which the reader should view char- 
acters and action. Professor Bart is saying repeatedly that Balzac keeps 
his reader as close to the action as possible and that Flaubert keeps him 
much further away. Thus, in spite of the similarities which he sees in the 
two texts, Flaubert and Balzac are working—in this respect at least—to 
very dissimilar purposes. 

So far as one can see, Balzac would have nothing to gain from not keep- 
ing his reader up close. In fact, if he had moved us back from his heroine 
as far as Flaubert moves us from Emma, it might become appropriate to 
talk of lack of craftsmanship, for there would be loss of immediacy with 
nothing to compensate for it. On the other hand, Flaubert had abundant 
reasons, quite apart from his consuming worries about euphony, to preserve 
the distance between us and Emma. Without its constant play of irony, 
Madame Bovary would be another Hamlet without the Prince. Let the 
reader “experience” rather than “observe” her emotions, let him identify 
hinself with her to the extent that this implies, and his appreciation of the 
irony would be jeopardized if not rendered completely impossible. 

The late Jean Prévost has made us aware that literary art is not ex- 
clusively a matter of time spent over multifold draughts* and Professor 
Roques has lately engaged in a lively public defence of Balzac’s style.‘ 
And probably Professor Bart himself does not intend to deny Balzac the 
quality of artist to the degree which the antithesis in his title suggests. 
In any event, he has already exposed several of the mechanisms by which 
Balzac and Flaubert maintain the spatial arrangement of reader and char- 
acter appropriate to their respective novels. Were he to alter his orientation 
enough to allow, as a working hypothesis at least, that he was studying not 
art versus energy but one variety of art versus another, he would doubtless 
reveal many more, teach us a lot that we do not now know about this as- 
pect of the novelist’s craft, and leave us more in his debt than ever. Mean- 
while, the present comment should be taken not as adverse criticism but as 
irrefutable evidence that his article is not merely learned but also usefully 
provocative. 


Columbia University 


2. A Study of Literature (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1948), p. 63. The con- 
cept has occupied the attention of various ‘‘New Critics’”’ from time to time, but has 
yet to be studied fully. 

3. La Création chez Stendhal, 2nd ed. (Paris: Mercure de France, 1951), pp. 22-23. 

4. In a paper read at the Balzac Centennial observance at the Sorbonne, to my 
knowledge not yet published. 
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